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THE R-C-M MAGAZINE 


VOLUME XXVIII No. 2 


EDITORIAL 


OME learned philosopher ought some day to work out the 
S proper relationship between food and music. We can, I suppose, 
even now go so far as to say that the common basis is 
entertainment. We musicians all know that Art is not mere Entertain- 
ment. The Government is guilty of a gross and elementary confusion 
of thought in requiring concerts to pay Entertainment Tax. When 
Wwe want entertainment we go to the theatre or a cinema; we do 
not expect to be entertained by Brahms’s Requiem or by the grey 
grandeur of Gotterddmmerung, or Delius’s almost chronic nostalgia, 
or the thousand and one heart-breaks of German Lieder from the 
Winterreise onwards. But there are no hard and fast lines to make 
the distinction easy, for in any music-hall turn there must be an 
element of art, or in any of the light-hearted sorts of music there 
must be an element of entertainment, by which the composer comes 
out to meet his audience with open arms. ‘That food is entertain- 
ment we have common language to witness, and it will only be 
denied by the ascetics who regard it as mere nourishment. Caterers, 
like Governments, are not always good at aesthetics, but they have 
discovered that entertainment, music and food can on occasion be 
swallowed together. It is partly a question of the right occasion 
and the right order. 

We Collegians are adepts at knowing the right sort of occasion, 
as we shall shortly show once more at the Union “ At Home,” but 
I think we made a mistake in the order at our last festivity. Panto- 
mimes, though better than a feast, should not, I fancy, be taken 
fasting. I personally do not believe the storics told of careers 
ruined and masterpieces destroyed by the dyspepsia of music critics, 
who, I am told, have cither to bolt their food and rush to concerts 
or write their notices in an agony of hunger at midnight ; and I do 
not feel that on that happy evening in February my own aesthetic 
appreciation of Mr. Nicholson’s masterpiece was in the slightest 
degree affected by any merely physical suffering, but I confess that 
a cup of oxo and a banana at seven and a wing of cold chicken at 
10-30 did not somehow predispose me to gaiety. I am not saying 
that my hearty and frequent laughter was hysterical—that would be 
an injustice to Mr. Nicholson and his brilliant troupe—but I wished 
that the thought of cold chicken to come later had not deterred me 
from that most useful device for meeting this kind of emergency— 
the high tea. Or was it a case for an egg flip ? 
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On the other hand a recent happy event that took place within 
College walls showed that food and music can sometimes be mixed 
simultaneously with the happiest results. It happened in the Vacation. 
A rich cake with marzipan and sugar and a pale yellow drink with 
little bubbles in it, like soda water but tasting different, were con- 
sumed by those assembled, what time the music played. I am not 
at liberty to describe the music because the Director, who was not 
present, would not have approved of it; it was orchestra] music 
played by a sort of band, but not a proper orchestra, modern music 
yet not Schonbergian, quite easy music to appreciate, strongly 
rhythmic in character but with the thematic material somewhat 
broken and short-breathed. The mixture—I believe it was Mr. 
Aveling who was responsible for the recipe—proved curiously 
exhilarating : entertainment in fact of the best kind. 

‘Thus we may conclude (I commend this useful phrase to those 
who write essays for Dr. Colles) that there is more in this gastronomy 
business than one would think. I suggest to the Director that 
better than a philosopher would be a commission, and that he 
appoint one to investigate and report: the Commission to consist 
of Dr. Buck (psychological adviser), Miss Darnell (menu expert, to 
provide graphs of the relative appetites of orchestral players and 
singers), and the Editor of the Magazine (to sample experimentally 


the evidence put in). 
F.H. 


DIRECTOR’S ADDRESS 
MIDSUMMER TERM, 1932 


‘I’ was once remarked that the summer in England had set in 
| with all its accustomed severity; to-day we welcome it in the 
same rigorous spirit, and take it as a discipline sent from above 
for our correction. Spring fashions and summer suitings in varied 
colours and wondrous shapes tempt the unwary to contract pneu- 
monia, bronchitis, chilled livers and cold feet at Ranelagh or Lord’s, 
at Runnymede or Wimbledon; the ices we enjoy in our winter take 
on an icier flavour in May and June, and our summer drinks stand 
congealed in the jug. The very birds find themselves sitting on 
frosted eggs in Arctic surroundings, and bring out their shivering 
broods into a leafless world. It is this British summer that makes 
us hardy and fills the obituary columns ; and here we are in shivering 
expectancy, with spring in our hearts and summer in our clothes, 
cold, hopeful and enduring, with the thermometer at zero and the 
world before us. 
Two events of considerable importance have taken place during 
the vacation—one affecting Mr. Aveling—one affecting me. Mr. 
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Aveling, as you probably know, has lost his daughter (if marriage 
be so described), and I have discovered one. For the first time in 
the history of the College, this Hall has been the setting for a 
wedding feast, this organ has played (I am told in a curiously 
syncopated manner) the traditional Mendelssohn music, this floor 
has been polished by many pairs of twinkling feet, such as 
those of Mr. Polkinhorne, Dr. Buck, Miss Darnell; Stammers 
and Hare have danced a treei, and Perry a pas sex! A large 
ceremonial cake has been cut up within these musical precincts ; 
Elisabeth Aveling is no more. A new Elisabeth emerges, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Aveling do not yet know how to enjoy their newly 
acquired freedom. I regret that I was deprived of participating in 
this novel event in the College history. Fate beckoned me in another 
direction, and I found myself for the first time in my life in 
strange company—that of my daughter—in a strange land, speaking 
a strange language in a more strange way. 

We always come back from a vacation with some fresh 
experiences—at least, we should—and it gives us all the opportunity 
of comparing notes; new places visited, old ones re-visited; parents 
rejoiced at the sight of their hard-working children; hard-worked 
teachers trying to forget the anguish of the term that is past, or 
screwing up their courage to meet the demands which you, in your 
exceptional industry, will lay upon them. I have gathered experiences 
in plenty, also, since we last met, for I was taken on an extensive 
and exciting journey by my daughter—the first I have ever made in 
her company, and I have come back a sadder, wiser and changed 
man, and she with a sense of triumph in that she assumed the rdle 
of Director and I was Grade 1 in General Knowledge class. Our 
progress was too short and too rapid to allow me to realise fully 
the true meaning of this experience, but it seems probable, on reflec- 
tion, that our relations are permanently altered. The things that 
I have hitherto set store by are, I find, out of date, or at least not 
spoken. ‘The habits of my youth, contracted under the eye of 
eminently Victorian parents, seem to be mere museum pieces, and 
the best behaviour of my early life is simply archaic. No view that 
is older than the Armistice is now tenable, and in the really exclusive 
circles an even more cxacting limit is imposed. Duty to parents, 
I gather, consists of making them pay the piper and never allowing 
them to call the tune. The poor old dodderers are made to dance 
in what clumsy fashion they may to rhythms set by their children 
which have no existence cither in time or space, but are an indica 
tion of anew generation. J doubt if duty to one’s parents is not 
stretched dangerously when they are allowed to live on indefinitely ; 
they may, I suppose, have opinions of their own, but they should 
not express them, because they are invariably wrong. If they do 
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express them, it should be only that they may be reproved. The 
experiences of life they have accumulated do not give them the 
advantages they might hope for, except to suffer gladly the derision 
they must bring on themselves. ‘The laws of education and thought 
are reversed, for whereas in medixval times children learned by 
experience, this is so no longer, they are born completely experienced, 
and it is the poor parent who does the learning, and in what a bitter 
school! We hear a good deal of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
little children, but if many of the little children of to-day get there, 
it will be no place for their parents. The seeds of our present 
distress are to be found further back than we think, or else 
the saying “Do not teach your grandmother to suck eggs” 
would never have been made if it did not imply that children 
were already proficient in it. But to return to one’s own sad 
fate. When a father goes out with his daughter he finds that 
his clothes are seldom right, they are cut wrong or are bagey at the 
knees, or frayed round the cuffs, or are of too loud or too soft 
material, perchance a button is missing or has been oddly replaced, 
his handkerchief is of the wrong colour, his tie not quite the thing, 
his gloves are not a pair, the colour of his socks arouse conflict with 
his shoes, a broken lace is damning evidence of an untidy mind, his 
hat is the last offence to an up-to-date standard of elegance, his 
kindly conversation not smart enough, his humour antiquated, his 
ways of thinking mid-roth century, his enjoyment of simple-minded 
things too disconcerting, his anger, though faintly amusing, has no 
real pep, his knowledge of tunes is prehistoric, his taste in art 
antediluvian, his heroes mouldy, his views on life palzolithic, his 
language archaic, his knowledge of modern idioms pathetic. There 
he stands, or there he goes, wrapped in antiquity, dusty with years, 
with eyes blinking and mind blank, a figure of fun or an object of 
pity to those who should know him best and judge him leniently. 
He must be refitted or led by the hand, he cannot go through life 
unaided. But he serves one purpose, and is, in fact, in this, all but 
indispensable. He supplies, or should, the necessary funds for 
carrying on this one-sided and unequal contest. If he submits 
gladly, he is the easicr prey for renewed plunder, if he resists he 
carries his life in his hands (and his only chance of saving it is in 
his pocket); he had better lose himself in the crowd or capitulate 
handsomely. The correspondence between a father and his children 
(except of course in the case of Mr. Aveling) is of a curious nature, 
it isa sort of mixture of guile and of affection on the part of the 
children and a stubborn silence on his own, varying with the urgency 
of the financial situation. 

The letters I receive from my children are few and far between, 
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but they are portents. Long periods of silence are a sign of “all 
clear’’; when I receive a slight query after my health, or they become 
attentive, I know there is some financial stringency approaching. 
When a longer letter comes, I know the situation is getting serious 
and I prepare myself for the worst, which generally takes the torm 
of a long and affectionate communication in which my health 
appears to be their main solicitude, my tastes and engagements a 
matter of their deep concern, my continuance of life earnestly to be 
desired, till the final act arrives when I receive, or am promised, a 
present, which rarely comes, in respect of a long since past birthday, 
or of some other domestic anniversary far ahead. Then I know the 
brokers are in, and the time for combined action has come. What 
action? It is always the same ; tame submission to preposterous 
demands, a full concession to all claims, followed by a period of 
peace. All parents are alike, as all their children are alike. The 
former live in the pathetic belief that when they were young they 
were perfect ; their children are in a considerably superior position, 
they know they are, and so both enjoy a state of conscious rectitude 
which is very bracing. Parents have yet to learn that children are 
given to them for the purposes of teaching them humility; children 
have parents only for the sake of the necessary opportunities to train 
and develop themselves as the ruling class. Children always have 
two parents, not because nature has so ordained it, but for the 
reason that if they cannot get what they want out of one of them, 
they know they can, or think they can, out of the other. In the 
most artful way, one parent is sct against the other, not to cause 
strife, but to achieve a unity of purpose, which is to get what you 
want by hook (that is the father) or by crook (that is the mother), 
The mother always says “I will ask your father about it,” and 
never does, the father says he must not be bothered about it, and 
that is taken for consent. Children are first class marauders, at 
least mine are. I doubt if there is anything belonging to my wife in 
the way of wearing apparel or finery that is not under constant 
contribution to the unexpected needs of her daughter. As I know 
to my cost, there is no article of adornment, no tie or handkerchief 
of any modern decorative significance that I possess that is safe for 
five minutes from my son unless it is under lock and key, except it 
happens to be one of those old favourites that one wears for weeks 
on end. Parents should see that their children are either much 
larger or much smaller than themselves, for that alone will effectively 
prevent the complete confiscation of their wearing apparel by their 
acquisitive offspring. Children seem to interpret that very injudicious 
but open-hearted gesture a man makes at marriage, “ With all my 
worldly goods I thee endow” to refer to themselves, and so rob 
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both parents under the guise of interpreting the promise made by 
their fathers in a moment of enthusiasm. You can see how I have 
bitten the dust and struggled, and will say that those eight days in 
Germany must have been a pretty severe strain. They were to both 
of us, but also enjoyable, as all trials are. But as through tribulation, 
by a mixture of peaceful penetration and inherent persistent 
brutality, we win our way to heaven (and it is the children who 
help us to get there), so by realisation of the fact that parents only 
function in the very early years of their children’s lives, when the 
latter are too young to resist, the parents’ advancing years may be 
softened and eased if the unequal struggle is quickly accepted as 
hopeless. ‘The chief happiness I derived from this journey was that, 
if anything, my daughter’s German was even worse than my own. 
It is never too late to learn, and I have learned a lot. I think 
she has learned something too. How much pleasure there is to 
be found in giving way to other people’s opinion, especially if the 
giving way always comcs from the other person. When you cannot 
get what you want, it is called unselfishness, when you do get it, it 
is called tact, when you always get your own way, it is called mastery ; 
when you never do, you describe it asa mystery. I never sympathised 
so much with David as now; sitting as he did one day many 
years ago at breakfast with his family, he said, with a break in 
his voice, “Like as the arrows in the hand of a giant, even so 
are the young children.” It is pretty evident he had suffered 
much to have expressed himself so eloquently and so feelingly. As 
one parent to another, I would say to him that he should have pone 
early in life with one of his daughters on a luxurious German liner 
to Hamburg, and to Berlin in a train de /uxe, and he would have ruled 
Israel afterwards with more success and greater glory. Solomon 
was the wiser king of that great race, who suegested dividing the child. 

I have been induced to these reflections by the Joss Mr. Aveling 
has sustained in his family, and the reconstruction that has occurred 
inmy own. He and I go forward with a bond of sympathy between 
us which never existed before and which will last till we lay down 
our burdens, each on the other’s shoulders. A second inducement 
I find is the perusal of the reports, which, term by term, come under 
my notice, where splendid qualities are exhibited by the pupils and 
are attested by the hen-pecked professors, who say that industry, 
repularity and punctuality are excellent, and that great progress is 
being made. Jn what direction is this progress leading? Is it in the 
complete ascendancy of the master over the pupil—or in the insidious 
mastery that the unscrupulous pupil exerts over a too-kindly-disposi- 
tioned teacher? I cannot decide—you alone can, and have in all 
probability done so. The result seems eminently satisfactory. Weoften 
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hear that the present day is the time of youth. All times since Adam 
have been, and it was only because he, poor man, never had any 
youth, but was born grown up, that he lacked the necessary 
experience and training which would have helped him through his 
first and fatal difficulty in respect of the apple. He could not be 
expected to know, as we all know now, the danger of a tempting 
offer made for the first time by an attractive stranger who had already 
(unknown to Adam) had a conversation with the serpent. And so, out 
of kindness, he ate what he was given. If Adam had had one or two 
children before the serpent arrived, they would have saved bothhimand 
his wife from that disastrous meal, and in all probability, have 
induced the serpent to change his ways by seeing how useless it was 
for him to compete with them. As life is made up of troubles, and 
children are the main supply of them, we parents must accept them 
as the blessings they are supposed to be, and go on our way faint but 
pursuing. And so as one parent to another, and in your name, I 
congratulate Mr. Aveling most warmly, first on his recovery from 
illness, which we all deplored, and secondly on his acquisition of a 
son-in-law, in which we all rejoice. 


ON HAYDN-SEEK 


HE Editor having supplied me with a request and Mr, Dunhill 
with the title for this article, nothing remains but to write it, 
Like all good games, Haydn-seek has its rules, conditions, 
handicaps and rewards. They are best learnt by experience, For 
example, one of the queerest “rules” is that Haydn’s publishers 
hardly ever agreed about his Opus numbers and one of the oddest 
handicaps is that even to-day no complete edition of his music exists. 
When I set to work upon the string quartets I speedily discovered 
that only two full editions in score had ever been published. One 
was the Payne-Eulenburg, in miniature score, which did well enough 
for general purposes and as a chronological standard but it was hope- 
less for use in the dim light of public libraries. Who, short of Argus 
could read for hours at a stretch twenty staves of music on a page 
7} inches by 5}? Besides, who could make marginal notes in spaces 
too narrow to swing a fly? Still, the edition had merits, one being 
that all eighty-three quartets were crammed into volumes small 
enough to take them e# b/oc to whichever Library I happened to be 
working in. This being so, wherever I travelled, they had to go too, 
in my trunk. 
The other complete edition was issued by Trautwein of Berlin 
in single copies about 1840-45. Chronological order there was none ; 
the “ Kaiser ” Quartet, Op. 76 figuring as No. 1, and the usual Op. 1 
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No, 1 as No. 58. But apart from this, and from the fact that it is now 
difficult to procure, the edition is good, and I eventually succeeded 
in getting it all with the exception of the G major quartet, Op. 9, 
which I still hope to find some day. Now eight-two or eighty-three 
quartets in single copies make a hefty pile—but they were essential 
for my work, so they also came in my trunk on the hunting trips. 
Add to them three volumes of Pohl’s “ Haydn ”—(which seemed to 
gtow heavier and less compressible than any known metal the minute 
they were packed), add such other things as note books, score paper 
and proof sheets, and it can readily be imagined my luggage was 
peculiar. I still blush at what friends who saw me “ on the wing ” 
must have thought of my young pantechnicon. 

Research work in English libraries is made so pleasant that a 
day at the British Museum, the Bodleian, the Fitzwilliam, the R.C.M. 
or the R.A.M. is a sublimated holiday. There are always people in 
charge who know their subjects, there are all the catalogues and 
card indexes that heart could desire, there are adequate tables to work 
at, ink to write with, and no red tape worth mentioning. And when 
I started hunting Haydn portraits, everybody I interviewed was just 
as kind and delightful. There was that afternoon, for instance, at 
the British Museum when I discovered in Mr. Giuseppe Ceci, of the 
Print Room, the husband of a College Union member; and there 
was that time when the Secretary of the Royal Society of Musicians 
let me spend half-an-hour studying the fine Haydn picture at Stratford 
Place. 

Then there was that visit to Hampton Court in pursuit of Hoppner’s 
portrait of Haydn. It was a charming winter day, with much sunshine 
and few people—conditions ideal for recapturing the past—and I 
began by asking the medalled attendant at the foot of the great stair- 
case to ““ The Rooms ” whether there was a portrait of Haydn. At 
first he seemed hopeful of the presence of a Haydon, but on finding 
he was not the painter, said he had never heard of the gentleman, and 
advised my going up into “ the Rooms” to look. I went and found 
an ex-military Scotsman on duty. No, he knew no such portrait, 
but if I would go and take a look at “ the Rooms” for ten minutes 
he would make enquiries, Punctually I presented myself again, to 
learn that he had spoken with some of the oldest inhabitants, but 
no one could remember such a picture. However, if I cared to go 
round “the Rooms” he said, he would make further enquiries and 
would meet me in twenty minutes. On my thanking him, he replied 
with most beautiful courtesy that it was no trouble, for he loved 
music himself. 

Vor half-an-hour I wandered round the great quadrangle of state 
apartments in silence and sunlight. Finally, I came out in the long 
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gallery where I was to meet my Scotch friend. He was there, but with- 
out news, and now advised me to see a Mr. Rainbow, who had charge 
of the pictures and whose office was hard by. I was commended to 
the care of another attendant. Mr. Rainbow was at his lunch, it 
seemed, but would be back in twenty minutes—“ if I liked to walk 
round the Rooms”. . . but I stayed where I was. The attendant 
went away. Everything was very still. Once three Colonial visitors 
tramped past, their clatter deepening the after-silence. ‘The place had 
a strange “Stimmung.” This was the Haunted Gallery where poor 
Catharine Howard had rushed to make her last appeal to Henry VII. 
Mr. Rainbow, when he came, was no Tyrant. Instead a considerate, 
gentle man showed me into the little Tudor room that served as his 
office, and set me a chair. As I began to explain my quest a strange 
scrambling sound came at the window. Involuntarily I turned my 
head. “It is only the window cleaner,” said Mr. Rainbow soothingly, 
evidently fearing that J might have feared a ghost! When my story 
was told Mr. Rainbow pondered and then said, “TI can’t tell you 
off-hand where that portrait of Haydn is, but if you will come back 
in twenty minutes, I will see what I can do... perhaps you would 
like to go round the Rooms... .” 

But at that sheer hunger drove me to the Hotel to lunch at three 
in the afternoon on a Christmas pudding worthy of Cardinal Wolsey’s 
own cooks. 

When I came back I found Mr. Rainbow had solved my riddle : 
and he thought no trouble too great because he also loved music. 

Some weeks later I really saw the original of Hoppner’s great 
painting of Haydn. It hangs at Buckingham Palace, and to my joy, 
permission was graciously given me to go there. ‘The weather nearly 
frustrated everything, for I went to the Palace through the worst fog 
of the winter. But the murk lessened towards noon, and let me see 
Haydn as Hoppner saw him—a very grand impression. 

In quite another vein, but not less characteristic, was the time 
when my researches into Haydn-haunts in London took me to the 
archives of a great Borough. I was allowed to consult volume after 
volume, vis-a-vis at a table with the elderly clerk in charge. He was 
Cockney born, and as racy as they make them. Before long I knew all 
about his respect for book-learning and music; all about the splendid 
education he had secured for his eldest daughters, and Ethel, the 
third, who was “ educated up to the ’ilt, or nearly so, only she went 
and got engaged to be married, and ’er sisters didn’t like the young 
man, for they said ’e took no notice of ’em, but I says to ’em, Do you 
expect ’im to be in love with all three of you at once?” History 
too, interested this British bulldog. He grew enthusiastic while he 
told me the grim story of Colonel Blood’s Theft of the Crown Jewels, 
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and rose to his best flight when he described how the Burial grounds 
in Westminster had been cleared and the bones carted away “so 
carelessly that many dropped on to the road. «And then wasn’t there 
a great smashamadillo about it all,” he wound up joyously. 

Music and musicians were not quite in his line, but he wanted to 
know something of Haydn the man in London. So I told him the 
story. When I mentioned Mrs. Schroeter “ lovely, rich, and amiable,” 
he chuckled, “ That’s a little bit of all-right,” he said. 

x * 

Researching in Paris is quite a different affair; one suffocates 
in red-tape. On my first day, armed (on the instructions of the Foreign 
Office), with a special letter of introduction from his Excellency the 
British Ambassador, I presented myself at the Bibliotheque Nationale. 
he conditions governing entrance seemed peculiar. Hither one could 
be admitted for a few hours, or for five years! In the first case one 
paid a small fee, in the other one deposited two photographs, but in 
either case “unless you are a graduate you cannot enter,” said the 
Secretary dramatically ; “ nothing can help you, no, not even all 
your Ambassadors.” This point successfully settled, another difficulty 
arose. In five days the Bibliothéque Nationale would be closed for 
spring-cleaning | ‘This redoubled my hustle, but not until Madame 
Moreau was invoked did ] make any progress. There was no cata- 
logue, I prowled in search of a seat like a hungry hyena, swarms of 
minor officials chivvied me from pillar to post. At last a man, kinder 
than the rest, called Madame Moreau. From then all went well. 
She had made a card index of the music, she had a real knowledge of 
musicology, she had quick intelligence and a lovely courtesy. Thanks 
to her, I did all in the five days that I needed. Every day she used 
to say to me “ Will you be done in time before the Bibliotheque 
closes ?”” and we drew equal sighs of relief when the race was won. 

The interior of the Bibliotheque resembles a church and a prison 
combined. The readers’ tables are in the nave, the officials’ desks 
and special precincts are behind an iron grille fence in what corres- 
ponds to the Choir. Every day I was admitted by special favour to 
this exclusive spot, and allowed by Madame to work in a little room 
where I could be quiet. The window looked on a blank wall, ad- 
mitted no light, was heavily barred and never opened. The chauffage 
was stone-cold. But there was electric light, and a good table, so I 
rolled myself in a fur coat and worked in hot haste all day and every 
day, only grudging the time wasted by getting in and out of the 
Bibliotheque, where the system of entrance permits, passes for lunch, 
and exit tickets transcended a nightmare. ‘ Mon Dieu, comme nous 
sommes bien organizés,” as I heard one of the attendants exclaim. 

Work in the Library of the Conservatoire de Musique was equally 
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original, though I found that there, as in some English schools of 
music, the trumpet and horn players usually practised near the Library. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the Conservatoire are that 
the Library is musically the richest in France, that there is no catalogue 
or card index beyond a child’s twopenny marbled exercise book 
(which the Librarian in charge kept strictly to himself), and that 
there are few attendants and short hours. Every time one asks for a 
volume of music, the invariable reply is “ Je vais chercher.” The 
Librarian then vanishes up a little iron staircase to the top floors 
where everything is kept, his comings and goings reminiscent of the 
activities of Mime. On my first day I began asking at 10.30 for old 
French editions of Haydn quartets. By lunch time I had only got the 
Trautwein edition, which, as I mildly pointed out, was German. 
Not till 3.40, within twenty minutes of closing time, did I get the 
editions I had come from England to see. 

* * * 

In Vienna last autumn there was even less time and more haste. 
The Nationalbibliothek was open from 9 till 2.30 or 3; the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde only till 1 o’clock. The weather was so 
cold it brought down the swallows on their southerly flight. Other 
causes, equally unpredictable, brought down the £. Expenses went 
up and perplexities multiplied. But for the advice and assistance 
given me by the British Legation (where the First Secretary proved 
to be a cousin of Sir Henry Hadow’s), I don’t know how I should 
have pulled through. 

My adventures in the Libraries were various. There was that 
afternoon when the courtly Professor Deutsch showed me round 
Herr van Hoboken’s marvellous collection, and the day when Dr. 
Robert Haas caused all the Haydn autographs to be shown me in the 
Albertina. There was also a day in a famous Library when, whatever 
the cold outside, my reception by the Chief was, if not warm, at least 
heated! The card index was defended against my enquiries as if it 
had been made of gold. 

“J must know what you want with it,” he said. “ Haydn’s quar- 
tets? There is an article in your English “ Music and Letters,” that 
will tell you all you need, Do you know it? It is by a Marion Scott.” 

* * * 

Once I visited Haydn’s house. A sodden, unwashed air hung 
over the Mariahilf district. Everything looked grey and sad. The 
house itself was pathetically poor; some thin children played on the 
stairs, the inner garden was tangled with growth and rain. A slat- 
ternly woman showed me Haydn’s three little rooms, and his piano 
still stands in the one where he died. The custodian let me touch it. 
The tone sang out, sweet and responsive far beyond what I had 
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supposed possible in so old an instrument. Next to the window 
stood a case of relics. Among them was a mezzotint of the same 
picture by Hardy that is reproduced in this number of the Magazine. 
Even in the carly dusk—(“ and it is always dark in here,” said the 
carctaker)—the portrait and the piano seemed the sole live things 
in that dead room. 

* * * 

The Vienna Ostende Orient express runs three times a week. 
Everything depended on my catching it on October rst at 2 p.m., 
if [ were to reach London in time to hear the London String Quartet 
produce my rediscovered Haydn quartet. At noon on October ist 
my money had not come from the Bank. . . . WAIN, 9 oo WARY, 6 o = 
passed, In despair I borrowed enough at the British Legation to pay 
my hotel bill, whirled to the hotel (where no one would hurry), 
and got off again to the Ouestbahnhof, The road was packed with 
cars, leaving but one narrow lane in the centre. Down it my taxi 
dashed, then stopped dead—just in time to avoid a head-on collision 
with a hearse ! 

This bright start was followed by the news at the station that the 
Orient was an hour late. There had been some little affair of 30 bombs 
discovered down the line, and something had gone wrong with the 
coach from Bucharest. (‘ That is your’s, Fraulein”), There was 
nothing to do but walk up and down till the train came. Cook’s 
man deputed himself to see me off. He was a Viennese, with a face 
like Father Christmas, and a philosophy like a cork-float for cheer- 
fulness. “ You ask, Fraulein, will the boat wait for the train at Ostende, 
but even if you miss it, what does it matter ? A missed boat is better 
than broken bones. Now you should do as I do. I say ” (and he 
drew himself up and threw out his chest) “TI believe in myself and 
I believe in my God. Then all goes well, and if one has someone to 
love one a little then one is happy. Ah!” (as a coin changed hands) 
“T see you want me to drink your health, I wish you luck, Milady.” 

Forty-eight hours later I sat in Wigmore Hall, and heard the 
London String Quartet play Haydn’s cight-fourth, which is really 
his first quartet. 

Marron M. Scorr, 


PORTRAIT OF HAYDN BY HARDY 


Some of the best portraits of Haydn extant are those made during 
his visits to England in 1791-92 and 1794-95. The one reproduced 
in this number of the R.C.M. Macazine is by Hardy, who not only 
painted the original in oils in January, 1792, but also engraved 
mezzo-tint copies of his own work. That Haydn thought well of 
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it himself is clear, since it was selected for the frontispiece to the 
first edition of his greatest work, ‘‘The Creation,” published by 
Artaria at Vienna, in 1800. The original, in oils, belonged to 
Bland, the music publisher. It is now the property of Mr. Arthur 
Hill, who has kindly loaned it, together with a companion portrait 
of Salomon, to the Royal College of Music during the Haydn 
Bicentenary Commemoration. There are also several copies of 
Hardy’s mezzo-tint of the picture in the Benson bequest of prints left 
to the R.C.M., and it is from one of these that the reproduction in 


the MAGAzINE has been made, by kind permission of the Director, 
M.M.S. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN ABROAD 


Sir Walford Davies was made a Commander of the Victorian Order (C.V.O.) 
in the New Year Honours. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has conferred the Lambeth degree of Doctor 
of Music on Mr. T. Tertius Noble, formerly organist of York Minster and now 
of New York. 

Mr. H. Wardale has taken the degree of Doctor of Music in the University of 
London. 

At a Court Dinner in Stationers’ Hall, on 19th January, Mr. John Ireland 
received the Cobbett Gold Medal of the Musicians’ Company and took part in a 
performance of his own Phantasy Trio. 

On 11th February, at 45 Pont Street, Dr. Cyril Rootham gave a lecture on 
Purcell’s Music in aid of the South London Committee for the Protection of 
Children. 

LONDON 

Two choral works by Dr. George Dyson, “In Honour of the City” and 
“The Canterbury Pilgrims,’”’ made up the programme of the Philharmonic 
Socicty’s concert at Quceen’s Hall on 6th January. The composer conducted 
“The Canterbury Pilgrims” and Mr. Stuart Robertson was one of the soloists. 
A slightly reduced version of ‘The Canterbury Pilgrims” was also performed 
a week or two later, on 1st February, at Morley College, by the College Choir and 
Orchestra, under Mr. Arnold Foster, 

At the first concert of the London Junior Orchestra, at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, on 14th January, ‘‘Cortege,” by Norman Demuth, was conducted 
by the composer. 

A concert of compositions by John Ircland was given by the Faculty of Arts, 
at their theatre at the Princes Gallery, Piccadilly, on 14th January, at which Miss 
Helen Perkin played piano solos and Miss Thelma Reiss Smith, with the composer, 
the violoncello sonata. 

Two new orchestral works by E. J. Mocran, called ‘“ Whythorne’s Shadow” 
and ‘Lonely Waters,” were performed at the new English Music Society’s concert 
at Queen’s Hall on 22nd January ; the programme also included Vaughan-Williams’s 
“* Benedicite.” 

The Charterhouse Suite by Vaughan-Williams and Three Canzoni Ricercati by 
R. O. Morris (first London performance), were played by the Erhart String 
Chamber Orchestra at Conway Hall, on 26th Januuary. 

At the Ballet Club Theatre, on 28th January, the last of Three Chamber 
Music Concerts, organised by the Anne Macnaghten String Quartet (of which Miss 
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Violet Brough is an Old Collegian), Miss Margaret Rees (Soprano), Miss Joyce 
Cook (Viola), Miss Sylvia Spencer (Oboe) and Miss Iris Lemare (Conductor) took 
part in Elizabeth Maconchy’s “Fantasy for Children,’’ Gordon Jacob’s Variations 
for String Orchestra and Arnold Foster’s “Autumn Idyll.” 

Edwin Benbow’s Fantasy String Quartet in G was given by the British String 
Quartet, at Grotrian Hall, on 31st January. 

The Royal Choral Society sang a Motet, ‘“‘The Second Crucifixion,” by 
Malcolm Sargent (first performance), conducted by the composer, at the Royal 
Albert Hall on 6th February. 

The Bach Choir, under Mr. Reginald Jacques, included in their programme, 
on 11th February, at the Royal College of Music, the Pastoral ‘‘Lie strewn the 
white flocks,” by Arthur Bliss. 

Goossens’ Sextet was included in a concert of Chamber Music at the Royal 
Academy of Music on 11th February. 

At the Oxford University Press three concerts of New Music by Ten Younger 
British Composers have taken place: on 17th February a Phantasy for two Violins 
and Piano, by BE. Duncan-Rubbra, was played, with the composer at the piano ; 
Mr. Arthur Benjamin also played a Piano Sonatina, by Pitfield ; and on 14th April 
works by Brian Easdale and D. M. Evans were performed. 

The Spencer Dyke Quartet played John Ircland’s “The Holy Boy,” a Carol 
of the Nativity (first performance in the form of a string quartet), and Helen 
Perkins’s Fantasy Quartet (first public performance), at Wigmore Hall, on 
2oth February, 

At a League of Arts concert at the Victoria and Albert Museum, on 
zoth February, the English Madrigal Choir, conducted by Mr. Arnold Foster, 
sang new folksong arrangements by R. O. Morris, 

Eugene Goossens’ oboe concerto was played by Mr. Léon Goossens, 
and conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent, at the Philharmonic Society’s concert 
at Queen’s Hall on asth February, 

At the Savoy Theatre, on 28th February, the Camargo Society gave the first 
public performance of Mr. Frederick Ashton’s ballet, “The Lord of Burleigh,” 
music scored for orchestra by Gordon Jacob and conducted by Mr. Constant 
Lambert, who also gave an orchestral interlude consisting of eleven short 
Variations on the Chanson ‘Cadet Rouselle” by Bax, Bridge, Ireland and 
Goossens ; these Variations were originally written for piano and have lately been 
orchestrated by Eugene Goossens. 

A season of ballet at the Old Vic. and Sadler’s Wells was begun on 4th March ; 
in the programme Vaughan-Williams’s “Job” was given, with Mr. Constant 
Lambert conducting. Lambert’s “The Bird Actors” was played as an interlude. 

Six works by British composers, written in the last 35 years, were played at the 
Palladium on 6th March, by the New Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Julian 
Clifford; Lambert’s “Rio Grande” (in which the piano solo part was played by 
Mr. Arthur Benjamin), and Vaughan-Williams’s ‘Tallis Fantasia”? were included. 

Ata concert of the Contemporary Music Centre, on 16th March, thirteen songs, 
of which the words were taken from James Joyce’s “Poems Penyeach” were sung. 
Of the thirteen composers who contributed to the cycle, E. J. Moeran, Herbert 
Hughes, John Ireland, Arthur Bliss, Herbert Howells and Eugene Goossens are 
Collegians. 

On 22nd April, at 8-15 p.m., the Wireless Chorus, conducted by Mr. Stanford 
Robinson, gave a programme of unaccompanied choral works by living com- 
posers, which included Vaughan-Williams’s Motet, “OQ Vos Omnes,” and at 
9-15 p.m. on the same day his quartet in G minor for strings was played by the 
Spencer Dyke String Quartet, 
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Old Collegians have participated in the following Concerts :— 


At St. Martin-in-the-Fields, on 16th January, Miss Dorothea Aspinall played 
the piano and Miss Audrey Piggott the violoncello. 

Miss Joyce McGown played the piano for the League of Arts at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum on 23rd January. 

Music of William Young was broadcast by the Barbara Pulvermacher Quartet 
and Miss Dorothea Aspinall (piano) on 29th January. 

At Wigmore Hall, on 1st February, Miss May Harrison and Mr. Léon 
Goossens, assisted by a string quartet, played concertos and sonatas for violin and 
oboe. 

Mr. Frank Bridge conducted the Audrey Chapman Orchestra at Finsbury 
Polytechnic, on r1th February, when the programme included Mozart’s Sinfonia 
Concertante, with Miss Isolde Menges and Mr. Bernard Shore as soloists. 

At Aolian Hall, on 23rd February, the British Music Society gave a cycle of 
24 songs for baritone and orchestra, by Othmar Schock, performed for the first 
time in London, sung by Mr. Keith Falkner. Mr. Falkner also sang at one of the 
concerts organised by Mr. Anthony Bernard in connection with the Exhibition of 
French Pictures. 

For the Guild of Singers and Players Mr. Arthur Benjamin played at Conway 
Hall on 4th March, Miss Josephine Southey-John at Wigmore Hall on 18th April, 
and Miss Veronica Mansfield at 74 Grosvenor Street on 21st April. 

At the Courtauld-Sargent, on 7th and 8th March, Mr. Keith Falkner sang in 
Verdi’s Requiem, and Vaughan-Williams’s Fantasia on a Theme by ‘Tallis was 
played; at the concerts on 21st and 22nd March, Miss Beatrice Harrison played 
Delius’s violoncello concerto. 

Miss Rose Morse (vocalist), Miss Kathleen Markwell (piano) and the Seymour 
Whinyates Quartet performed for the Faculty of Arts on 10th March, and on 
22nd March Miss Helen Henschel was the vocalist and Miss Helen Perkin the pianist. 

The Bach Choir, conducted by Mr. Adrian Boult, performed Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion in its entirety, at Queen’s Hall, on 13th March; Mr. Keith Falkner was 
“Christus,” Mr. Thornton Lofthouse played the continuo and Mr. Arnold 
Goldsbrough the organ. 

Miss Rose Morse sang a German and an English group of songs at Grotrian 
Hall on 20th March. Among the latter were songs by J. P. Somers-Cocks, 
Armstrong Gibbs, Holst and Vaughan-Williams, 

Mr. Graham Carritt gave a lecture-recital on “ Debussy,”’ at the Studio 
Theatre, N.W. 3, to the Hampstead Ethical Institute, on 13th March. 


The following Recitals have taken place :— 


At the Wigmore Hall, on 13th January, Miss Dora Garland (Violin), assisted 
by Dr. Harold Darke; on 27th February a Brahms recital by Mr. Angus 
Morrison; on 2nd March Mr. Cyril Smith (piano); at the Faculty of Arts, on 
2nd March, Miss Nancy Reed (piano); and at Conway Hall, on 14th March, Mr. 
Edmund Duncan-Rubbra a piano recital of works by Debussy. 


BROADCASTING 
The activities of the B.B.C. are far-reaching (hence the name), 
and among them Collegians have undertaken their share. It has 
been impossible to devise any system, both accurate and news-tight, 
which will ensure that all are recorded. The following information 
has, however, been gleaned of the broadcast doings of Collegians in 
the period January to April. 
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The following works have been performed :— 

Orchestral Prelude, ‘‘ Romeo and Julict,” and ‘‘ Coquette” (for strings), by 
Robert Chignell; new compositions for the piano, by E. J. Moeran, played by the 
composer ; Serenade Sonata for viola and piano by Walthew ; March from Suite in 
H flat by Holst ; the following by Coleridge-Taylor: the Othello Suite, Petite Suite 
de Concert, Three-Fours Dance Suite, Dream Dances, Incidental music to Faust, 
and Romance of the Prairie Lilies ; ‘‘ Flos Campi”? by Vaughan-Williams, and his 
Six Studies on English Folksongs for clarinet, played by Mr. S. C. Cotterell, who 
also gave Three Light Pieces by Harold Samuel, and the Introduction and Rondo 
Caprice by W. H. Reed; A Manx Rhapsody, ‘’ango Morena and Suite, Harvest 
‘Time by Hadyn Wood ; Two Light Pieces by Stanford Robinson; Miniatures for 
piano, violin and violoncello by Frank Bridge, also his orchestral rhapsody, 
“Enter Spring,’’ conducted by the composer ; piano concerto, by John Ircland, 
conducted by the composer at Bournemouth; Irish Folksongs and Elizabethan 
Pastorals, by Stanford, sung by the Midland Studio Chorus. 

The following conductors at the B.B.C. Headquarters are Old Collegians :— 
Mr. Adrian Boult, Mr. Victor Hely-Hutchinson and Mr. Leslie Woodgate, and 
Mr. Stanford Robinson, the chorus master. Various concerts that have been 
broadcast have been conducted by; Sir Dan Godfrey with the Bournemouth 
Municipal Orchestra ; Mr. Harold Gray and Mr. Leslie Heward with the City of 
Birmingham Orchestra ; Dr. Malcolm Sargent with the Leicester Symphony 
Orchestra, when his “‘An Impression on a Windy Day” was played, and with the 
British Women’s Symphony Orchestra; Mr. Tom Jones at the Grand Hotel, 
Eastbourne, 

Organ Recitals have been given by Dr. Harold Rhodes, from Coventry 
Cathedral, at one of which, on 25th January, he played ‘‘ Gaelic Melody,” by 
Molyneux Palmer, and at another on 15th February, ‘‘Fantasy”? and “Toccata,” 
by Stanford. Modern English organ music was played by Mr. O. H. Peasgood, 
at St, Margaret’s, Westminster, on 2nd February. Mr. Reginald Foort has broad- 
cast on the organ of the Regal, Marble Arch, and also from the Cinema of the 
same name at Kingston-on-Thames. Mr. Maurice Vinden and Dr. W. G. Alcock 
have both been heard from St. Mark’s, North Audley Street, the former playing 
“Capriccio * in C, by Ireland. Sir Walford Davies has broadcast from St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor Castle ; Miss Helen T. Young, from All Saints’, Margaret Street, 
has included in her programme Choral Prelude on ‘‘ Christe Redemptor Omnium,” 
by Parry, and ‘‘Postlude”’ in-D minor, by Stanford. 

Piano Recitals were given by Miss Cecil Dixon, on 27th January, and by Mr. 
Arthur Benjamin on 12th February, when he played the Prelude and Tambourin 
from his own Suite for pianoforte. On 11th February, Mr. Angus Morrison 
played Beethoven and Brahms, and on the same day Mr. William Murdoch was 
the soloist in the Symphony concert relayed from Birmingham Town Hall. Mr. 
George Mantle-Childe played, on 8th February, including a piece of his own 
composition called ‘Fairy Dance,”’ and also “A Fairy Tale, The Prince,” by 
Frank Bridge. 

The following singers have broadcast :—Miss Florence McHugh, Miss Olive 
Evers, Miss Gwynneth Edwards, Mr. Hardy Williamson, Miss Veronica Mansfield 
and Miss Mona Benson, who included one group of songs by Collegians, viz., 
Dunhill, D. A, Peache, Vaughan-Williams, Armstrong Gibbs and Frank Bridge. 
Miss Odette de Foras has been heard in ** Aida,’’ relayed from the Opera House, 
Manchester, and Mr. Tudor Davies as Hoffman in ‘‘ The Tales of Hoffman,” 
at Sadler's Wells. Mr. Trefor Jones sang in ‘‘ A Mass of Life,” by Delius, at the 
Hallé Concert at Manchester, on 18th February, and also in the London Welsh 
Celebrations on St. David’s day, relayed from the Trocadero Restaurant. 
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PROVINCIAL 


Crorpon.—The following Old Collegians took part in a series of recitals 
between October, 1931, and March, 1932:—The Misses Betsy de la Porte, 
Margaret McArthur, Elizabeth Ryan, Margot Stebbing, Audrey Piggott, Marion 
Ballantyne and Ethel Pearce. Mr. Graham Carritt lectured on Modern Spanish 
Music to the Croydon Music Club on 19th March. 

BourneMourH.—At the Symphony concert, on 6th January, Miss Thelma 
Reiss-Smith played Tchaikowsky’s Rococo Variations for violoncello and orchestra. 
The greater part of the Symphony Concert on 13th April was conducted by Mr, 
Adrian Boult. Mr. Percy Whldock, organist at St. Stephen’s Church, gave 
several recitals on the Pavilion organ. Works by Old Collegians have been per- 
formed at the following Symphony concerts :—On 27th January a Bach Suite 
transcribed for orchestra, by Goossens; on roth February, John Ircland’s piano 
concerto, played by Miss Helen Perkin, the composer conducting; on 9th March, 
a piano concerto on Country Dance Tunes, by Arnold Foster, played by Mr. 
Reginald Paul; on 23rd March a Nocturne, “Paris,” by Norman Demuth, 
conducted by the composer. 

BoGNor AND CHICHESTER,— Mr. Norman Demuth conducted the West Sussex 
String Players and Parish Church Choir, Bognor, in a programme of Epiphany 
music on 7th January; among the items were organ Preludes by Stanford and 
Dunhill, and ‘“ The Virgin’s Cradle Hymn,” by E. Duncan-Rubbra; at Eastbourne, 
on 22nd April, Mr. Demuth conducted a first performance of his ‘‘ Aubade”’ for 
contralto and orchestra (words taken from “ The Song of Solomon”), which was 
repeated at Chichester on 28th April; at this concert Mr. Léon Goossens played 
Handel’s eighth Concerto Grosso for oboe and strings and Three Landscape 
Sketches for oboe (unaccompanied), by Siegenhorst-Mayer. 

NorrinGHaM.—Mr. Helmar Fernback, of Nottingham, gave a recital at the 
Houldsworth Hall in Manchester, on 12th January, which was broadcast from 
Northern, London and Midland Regionals ; he has broadcast songs by Boughton 
and Gordon Bryan from Midland Regional on two more occasions, and sang two 
groups of Schubert Lieder at the Goethe Centenary Celebrations held at 
Nottingham University. 

Mr, Keith Falkner gave a recital at the Nottingham Music Club and also sang 
in the “Dream of Gerontius” for the Nottingham Sacred Harmonic Society. 

Miss Audrey Piggott has taken part in the following concerts :—On rath January 
at Torquay; on 24th January at Balliol College, with Dr. W. H. Harris at the 
piano; on 26th January at the Birmingham Scttlement; on 6th March at Win- 
chester College, with Dr. Dyson at the piano; and on 15th March at the Musical 
Festival Concert at Winchester, when Mr. Arnold Goldsbrough played a piano 
concerto, 

PortsMourH.—On zoth January the Tangmere Players and Singers, of whom 
the Misses Winifred Law and Vera Way are Old Collegians, gave a concert in aid 
of the Portsmouth Hospital. 

Oxrorp.—At the Balliol College Musical Society, on 7th February, the soloists 
were Mr. Charles Souper (flute), Mr. Edward Manning (singer), and Dr. W. LH. 
Harris (piano). 

ScarzorouGH.—Miss Thelma Reiss-Smith, accompanied by Miss Joan Black, 
gave a recital at Queen Margaret’s School, and broadcast a concerto in a pro- 
gramme of 18th Century Music in the National programme of roth March. 

BricHton.—Mr, Herbert Menges has conducted concerts by the Brighton 
Symphonic Players. Mr. Carritt lectured to the Music Club on 30th January. 

CampripGe.—On 27th, 28th and 29rh February the University Musical Socicty 
presented “Samson,” by Handel, in a stage version of the oratorio, Dr. Cyril 
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Rootham conducted. Miss Penelope Spencer was the solo dancer, Mr. Bernhard 
Ord played the harpsichord. At the Musical Competition Festival in the 
Guildhall, 9th to 12th March, Dr. Armstrong Gibbs adjudicated, and conducted 
the performance of the combined choirs in Haydn’s “ Creation.” 

Wastincs.—Miss Miriam Preclooker won the Gold Medal for ladies’ singing 
at the Hastings Musical Festival on 8th March. 

Pyrense1zLp.—The Musical Festival took place from 18th to 21st April ; 
Mr. Adrian Boult conducted the concerts. Among the works performed at the 
Children’s Day Concert were the cantata “Rain, Wind and Sunshine’ by Robin 
Milford, and St. Paul Suite, by Holst. Among the performers were Miss Maric 
Wilson, Mr. Kenneth Skeaping, Mr. Bernard Shore and Miss Thelma Reiss-Smith. 

Bron.—At Eton College Dr. Ley has given an organ recital in the chapel, and 
played one of the solo parts in Mozart’s Concerto in E flat for Two Pianos at a 
concert given by the London Senior Orchestra. Charles Wood’s S¢. Mark Passion 
was sung in the chapel. 

EpinpurGH.—Miss Mona Benson was the producer of Professor Tovey’s 
Opera, The Bride of Dionysus, in the week 25th to 30th April. 

On Tour.—Mr. Leonard Isaacs is touring the country with a piano on a 
barrow in company with Mr, Maurice Hardy, the violoncellist. They give concerts 
in village halls and any other places where they find audiences. 


OVERSEAS. 
(From our own Correspondents.) 


HOLLAND 
Tus Hacus.—On qth January The English Ensemble (the Misses Kathleen 
Long and Rebecca Clarke are Old Collegians) gave a concert; on 31st January and 
again on 3rd February, Eugene Goossens’ Concerto for oboe and orchestra was 
played by Mr. Jaap Stotyn, who repeated it a fortnight later at Rotterdam. 


CANADA 

MonrreaL, Quepec.—On 22nd February The Royal Bank Men’s Choir gave 
a concert, at which part-songs by Walford Davies and Vaughan-Williams were 
sung and two of Stanford’s “‘ Songs of the Fleet,” ‘‘ Sailing at Dawn” and “‘ The 
Little Admiral.” On 24th February the London String Quartet (Messrs. John 
Pennington, Thomas Petre, William Primrose and C. Warwick Evans) gave a 
concert. The Montreal Orchestra, in which Mr. R. de H. Tupper plays bassoon, 
has given the following works by Old Collegians:—On roth January, ‘‘In the 
Strect of the Ould Nails” from the Oriental Suite “Beni Moira”), by Holst ; 
on 31st January, Dances Nos. 1 and 2 from the same Suite, at which concert 
Vaughan-Williams’s Overture, “The Wasps,” was also played. This work was 
repeated on 13th March, when Holst’s ‘‘ Jupiter’? was played, conducted by the 
composer, and at the last concert, on 20th March, Holst’s ‘‘ Mars” was among 
the items. Miss Shearwood-Stukington instituted in September, 1930, a course 
in pianoforte teaching on the lines of the Teachers’ Training Course at the Royal 
College of Music, but adapted to conditions in Canada. 


UNITED STATES 

Cincinatri1.—Mr, Eugene Goossens during his recent season with the Cincin- 
natti Symphony Orchestra played 36 novelties, including first performances of 
works by Vaughan Williams and Holst. 

Nuw Yorx Crry.—Two Bach recitals were given by Mr. Harold Samuel, on 
roth January and 5th March. 

Mr. Gustav Holst is teaching Composition at Harvard University. On 
14th March his settings of the 86th and 148th Psalms were performed by the New 
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York Oratorio Society in his presence. He has been to Boston and conducted the 
orchestra there. 

Miss Ellen Edwards gave a piano recital on 8th March. 

Mr. Hugh Ross conducted the Schola Cantorum on 2oth January, at Carnegic 
Hall, when, in a programme containing Bach, Brahms and Delius, he introduced 
the twelfth century motet “Organum Quadrupulum” of Perotinus. 

A concert was given by the Wells College Choir at Aurora, New York, on 
14th April, at which Mr. Arthur Egerton (Organist) and Miss Millicent Russell 
(Contralto) assisted. 

PuitaperpHta.—Mr. Leopold Stokowski got himself into trouble with his 
audience at a concert at the Philadelphia Academy of Music on 1st April, in which 
he introduced cight contemporary American composers, whose music was not 
received with enthusiasm. Report states that he reproved his listeners in suitable 
terms. He also gave the first performance anywhere of the Mexican ballet ‘““H.P.” 
by the Mexican composer Carlos Chavez, with the Philadelphia Grand Opera 


Association on the previous evening. 
INDIA 


Bomay.—On 5th Marcha grand alfresco concert was given at the Gateway of 
India in aid of the Red Cross and Bombay Hospitals, the first time a concert has 
been given in aid of charity, under the direction of Mr. Edward Behr. The per- 
formers consisted of an adult chorus of Europeans, 80 Indian School girls, an 
orchestra of 75 players and a Military Band of 45 players, all Indian. Mr, Behr 
conducted the massed voices, in Geoffrey Shaw’s “‘ Worship” and Holst’s “‘I vow 
to thee, my country,’’ and National and Old English songs selected and arranged 
by himself. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

BLoEMFONTEIN.— The Misses Hobday have taken part in concerts at the Music 
Club on 24th February and on 23rd March (Russian programme), also at an “At 
Home” in connection with the South African Society of Music Teachers on 
31st March. 

GRAHAMSTOWN.—On 23rd March Mr. John Andrews conducted Brahtns’s 
Requiem in the Cathedral; Miss Ruth Graham helped in coaching the tenors and 
basses in their parts. 

JoHANNEsBURG.—Mr. Percival Kirby has been touring the South African 
Union researching into native music. He has done field work in Natal among the 
Zulu, and more recently among the Korana Hottentots. These latter are the last 
remnants of a dying race, among the most primitive that are left, He went with a 
philological colleague and his son, and as a result they hope to publish shortly a 
joint monograph upon the History, Ethnography, Language and Music of the 
Links tribe of the Korana Hottentots with photographs and anthrapomorphic 
measurements. 

BIRTHS 

Jacques. On 25th January, 1932, to Thora (née Wells), wife of Reginald 
Jacques, Queen’s College, Oxford, a son (Robert), 

AnpREWES. On 8th February, 1932, at Rosemary Cottage, Harting, Peters- 
field, to Ruth (née King), wife of Francis Nesfield Andrewes, a daughter. 

Dickson. On 2nd April, 1932, at 38 Cheniston Gardens, W. 8, to Erena, wife 
of Dr. Hugh Dickson, a son, 

Jortrxc. On 23rd April, 1932, at Chesham, to Joan Elwes, wife of Lindsay 
Jopling, a daughter (Janc). 

MARRIAGES 

Nops—Lucas. On 2nd January, 1932, at St. Petcr’s, Baling, W. 5, Ronald 
Arthur Nops to Marjory Isabel Lucas. Present address; 140 Lynton Road, 
Acton, W. 3. 
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SmrrH-DopsworrH—Taytor. On 4th February, 1932, at St. Charles’s Church, 
Aigburth Road, Liverpool, Sir Claude Smith-Dodsworth, of Thornton Watlass 
Hall, Ripon, Yorks, to Cyrilla Marie Louise von Sobbe Taylor, third daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William Ernest Taylor, of Linnet Lane, Liverpool. 

Rowz—Aveiinc. On 16th April, 1932, at Holy Trinity Church, Kensington 
Gore, Herbert Reynolds Rowe, youngest son of the late Archdeacon of 
Rochester and of Mrs, Rowe, 28 Overstrand Mansions, S.W. 11, to Elisabeth, only 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Claude Aveling, 51 Kensington Hall Gardens. Mr. Stanley 
Stubbs played the organ, anda vocal quartet, consisting of Miss Phyllis Evens, 
Miss Jecves, Mr. Howard Hemming, Mr. T. Dance sang special music. At the 
reception held afterwards in the College Hall, Sir Ernest Palmer proposed the 
health of the bride and bridegroom. 


DEATH 


Macxenzit, In December, 1931, the Hon. Mrs. Muir Mackenzie. Though 
she was not herself a Collegian, Mrs. Mackenzie took a close personal interest in 
the College and its students, with whom she was brought into touch by her 
husband who was formerly Honorary Secretary of the College. 


OBITUARY 


EUGENE d'ALBERT 


I first saw d’Albert on May 17th, 1876, at the opening of the National Training 
School for Music. We students had assembled for an examination, the purpose 
of which was to decide under which Professors we should severally study. We 
hung about the passages, making new friendships, and listening casually to the 
examination taking place in what is now the Council Room of the R.C.O, I 
remember standing at the door watching a chubby boy playing (1 think) the 
Concerto in A minor by Hummel. At its conclusion Ernst Pauer (who examined 
us) said “‘ Ach, you will be with me,” evidently seeing future possibilities. His 
playing certainly was astonishing fora boy of 12, and by the time he was 15, his 
technical command and sense of interpretation were {ar ahead of his years. 

Sullivan held a class in Composition, in which d’Albert always distinguished 
himself, bringing a prodigious amount of work cach week. He amazed us all 
one day by producing a Suite for Pianoforte, which he played brilliantly, 
Sullivan sending me to fetch Stainer, who was teaching upstairs, to hear it. So, 
to our delight we haditall again. The Preludium was included in the last A.R.C.M. 
Syllabus, and the Gavotte and Musette are still played. The work isan astonishing 
example of precocity, being distinguished by that finish and Stasp of effect only to 
be expected from one far more advanced in years and experience, 

We had to play our own compositions at these lessons, and I was always 
nervous and diffident when my turn came, So d’Albert most kindly played them 
for me, making them as presentable as he could. There was a point in an 
“alleged” Sonata of mine which pleased him, and I recall his appreciative glance at 
me when it arrived. I was ever grateful for his candescension and willing help, 

The visit of Wagner to London in 1877 gaye us much to think about and 
wonder at. d’Albert soon acquired a wide knowledge of the “‘ music of the future,” 
and would play to us some (then) complicated Progression. “‘ Now just listen to 
this”... . “Isn’t that an amazing passage ?”’ and so on. 

His performance of the Schumann Concerto at a Students’ Concert at old St. 
James’s Hall, before the Prince and Princess of Wales, showed brilliant promise, later 
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to be fully justified, and his gifts as a composer were proved at the same concert by 
his Concert Overture in C. 1 recall his being presented by Sullivan to the Prince and 
Princess amid great enthusiasm. Later he secured the Qucen’s Scholarship, and 
on the closing of the School in 1882, to make way for our beloved College, he 
went abroad to study with Liszt. He was dazzled by his new surroundings, and 
in an unguarded moment wrote un unfortunate letter, comparing English and 
German music, to the disadvantage of the former, England was not then 
musically advanced, but to call it “a land of fogs” as he did was a little ungrateful, 
secing that the foundations of his musical education were laid here, It was long 
before this slip was forgotten, but his reputation as one of the world’s greatest 
pianists was always regarded by us with pride, for having had a hand in it, if only 
a “foggy’’ onc! 

d’Albert gave a recital in London some years ago, and I went to hear him. 
His playing, though that of a master, struck me as being somewhat rough and not 
always accurate. At the conclusion I went to the artists’ room, and when the 
crowd of admirers had dwindled, 1 had a delightful talk with him. At first he 
did not remember me, our last mecting having been 45 years ago. But a few 
reminiscences soon recalled our carly friendship, and we had a hearty laugh over 
such things as our walks along Kensington High Street, arm-in-arm, singing popular 
songs of that time not too softly! On parting he made me promise always to 
have a word with him, should I be present at any of his performances. But that 
is not to be, and my memory of him as a friend and fellow-student will have to 


serve me as one of the treasured possessions of my life. 
W. G, Aucock. 


SYBIL MAY METHOLD 


Many of those who were students at the Royal College in the ’nincties of last 
century will have heard with sorrow of the recent passing of Mrs. H. I’. Methold, 
wife of the Master in Lunacy. They will remember her as Sybil Antrobus, a girl 
full of energy and joie de vivre, whose love of music and desire to develop a fine 
soprano voice brought her throughout 1892 and 1893 and again from 1899 to 1900, 
to work at the College, at atime when few young girls who were not preparing 
for professional life, or who had not enjoyed any specially musical atmosphere at 
home, would have been prepared to give themselves up to serious work. Her 
principal study was singing, and under Mr. Blower she worked at a voice of great 
natural flexibility and of a delicious thrush-like quality. She also took piano as an 
additional first study, and worked for a time at the ’cello. 

Her life as a student not only enabled her to develop her musical gifts but gave 
her many opportunities for showing her capacity for good fellowship and friendship. 
‘An inherited kindliness of disposition and frankness of manner, combined with 
complete absence of self:consciousness, and rare humility, made her the friend of 
professor and fellow-student alike. Blessed indeed were those who enjoyed the 
unstinted sympathy and affection she could give, even in those youthful days, to 
friends with whom she was on intimate terms. 

Though Sybil Antrobus never entered the profession, she rendered good service 
to music by founding, in 1901, the Music-Makers’ Guild, a society which met 
regularly at private houses every winter for chamber concerts given jointly by 
professionals and amateurs. She was honorary secretary and organiser of this 
society practically throughout its life of sore 2$ years. Marriage and the cares of 
a family, to which she gave devoted attention, made no difference to the time and 
interest she lavished on the Guild. It did yaluable work in extending knowledge 
of good music among amateurs, and gave many young professional artists carly 
epportunities of being heard. 


EEEIIIESSSSOSESSSS'SSssy 
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When the Guild was but a few years old the loss of two children in infancy 
drew Sybil Methold into work for the improvement of infant health. In pre- 
War days she organised penny dinners for nursing mothers under the Westminster 
Health Centre, and worked for the Infants’ Hospital in Vincent Square ; and after 
years of war-work, spent first in cooking in an officers’ hospital in Kensington, 
and latterly in War Pensions work in Hackney, she helped to bring into 
existence, under the Chelsea Health Society, a Maternity Home, where special 
treatment was given on Dr, Truby King’s methods. The Home now forms part 
of the Violet Melchett Infant Welfare Centre. In later years she was one of the 
founders of the Princess Louise Hospital for Children, and first Chairman of the 
Ladies’ Association formed in connection with it. 

To all this work she brought not only enthusiasm and energy but a balance of 
judgment and a selflessness that made her a much-loved and trusted fellow-worker, 
while many must have been those who were cheered by her bright presence as 
well as benefited by the services she helped to provide. Her life must ever be a 
Precious memory and an inspiration to all who knew her. 

ISaTHARINE ATHOLL 


MARGARET HENRICI 


To the great regret of her innumerable friends Margaret Henrici died on the 
15th February, 1932, at her house in Barnes. Among Collegians she was better 
known as Margaret Mordey ; and a host of students Of the years 1901-1905 will 
recall her as she was in those days—a pupil in singing under Mrs, Hutchinson, the 
pianoforte under John Francis Barnett, and a member of Cairns James's classes. 


any gathering, Her keen and intelligent musicianship earned her the Tespect of 
those who looked first for that in her, But keenness and intelligence found 
effective expression in many other ways and remained with her to the end. They 
made of her one of the most “ alive” members of any society in which she found 
herself. In great or small activities, private or public, there was an enthusiasm, a 
directness of purpose, which made all things worth while, and most things a 
pleasure. Her point-of view was always interesting, sometimes disconcerting in 
its directness, never second-hand! Whether as a student or as a member of the 
Bach Choir, whether among her friends at her riverside house at Barnes or at the 
Zoo with her own (or, as often, other people’s) children, she was completely 
absorbed in her environment. She got much out of life because she put much 
into it. And if that life was short, it was full; and the manner and quality of it 
endeared her to a host of devoted friends who now cherish her memory. 


CECILY CLARK 


To her many friends at College, the news of Cecily Clark’s death, on 
27th February, 1932, after an illness of only three days, was a great shock. 

She was born in Maidstone in 1907, and at the age of 14 began her musical 
education under Miss Marjorie Whyte, of Bromley, who taught her the violin. 
Subsequently she learned with Mr. W. H. Reed, and in September, 1931, she 
came to College to continue her studies with him. 

Here she was a very capable first violin in first, second and third orchestras, as 
well as playing at Bromley, Maidstone, Tonbridge and elsewhere. She had a 
good technique and a charming Personality, so that she was always much in 
demand. The very best of companions, she was deservedly popular at College, 
where in a comparatively short time she had made many friends. 
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COLLEGE NOTES AND NEWS 


qpesss who have been bemoaning the decline of Sport in the College in recent 
years will be pleased to learn that not only in the open air, where lawn tennis, 
hockey and lacrosse matches are now played, but within our very walls sport is 
taking a hold. Last term saw the beginnings, in one of the Common Rooms, of 
some most exciting and hair-raising contests between exponents of the noble and 
ancient game of Shove Halfpenny. Those wishing to write letters found it quite 
impossible to do so either on account of the feverish excitement of (a) themselves, 
(b) the players, in the game in progress, or because of the risk of being hit by a 
loose coin while writing on the field of play. 

As yet no Championship has been organised, but to a casual observer 
unacquainted with the finer points of the game it would appear that the more 
experienced players might give any outside opponents a good run for their money. 
A match with the R.A.M. is keenly anticipated. 


m 


AtnouGu it is said that the numbers in College have considerably fallen off 
Jately, the Tuesday lunch queue seems to get longer every week, the late comer 
has considerable difficulty in finding a scat in Choral, while there is no lack of 
interest in the tennis tournaments and in the Derby Sweepstake—which by the 
way is a “Hospitals Sweep” this year. We hope to be able to report more 
broken records in connection with the two latter events in the next number of 


the MAGAZINE, 
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Tre fact that last year’s men’s singles tournament has not yet been completed is 
surely another record. The explanation is that of the three undefeated players— 
one sprained his ankle, one broke his racquet and the other sprained his wrist. 
The first two have now played their semi-final, and the final was recently com- 
menced between the first and third players. This, however, has been postponed, 
owing to the latter spraining his ankle, just before play was due to commence, 
during a preliminary canter down the College stairs ! 


mom 


Nexr Tras it is hoped that another College dance will be held—if we are 
fortunate enough to secure the I.C.U. again—and as there has not been a dance 
for two years it is also hoped there will be a big demand for tickets, Past 
students and others please note—and watch the notice boards (they are on the 
second floor !). R.W.N. 


m 
THE PARRY ROOM 


Tue payments for the 26 volumes of the new edition of the Works of Brahms 
having been completed, we have been able to buy some of the many books which 
have been entered in the Book for suggestions. Among those first bought are 
Bartox’s “Hungarian Folk Music; Grey’s “ Sibelius”; Oxford “History of 
Music, Vol. V.” (Hadow), new edition; Sitwell’s “Southern Baroque IN (thn 
Terry’s ‘Music of the Roman Rite”; Streatfield’s “ The Opera”’ (new edition), 
H.C.C. 

ot E.R.D, 

LIBRARY 

Tre latest additions include the first three parts of the collected works of J. B. 
Lulli and a large edition of early Italian music, of which the first volurne is devoted 
to A. Gabrieli. The attention of readers is again drawn to the fact that many 
hundreds more volumes are in the College Library than those few on the open 
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shelves. Any of those may be studied if asked for. Frequently requests are 


made in the “ Suggestion Book” for books already on the locked shelves. 
R.E. 


mn 


In connection with the London Inter-Faculty Christian Union there were held the 
usual three mectings last term, on Fridays, 22nd January, 26th February and 
18th March. The speakers were Mt. A. Lindsay Glegeg, J.P., Mr. Madoc 
Jeffreys, M.A., and Mr. Kenneth Hooker, B.A. (Christ’s College and Ridley Hall, 
Cambridge). 

All these mectings were much enjoyed and appreciated, and it is hoped that 
more students will accept a very warm invitation to future meetings and take the 


i such i i kers. : 
Opportunity to hear such interesting speakers Derek Kipner, President. 
Honor V. Tuorne, Hon, Sec. 


THE R.C.M. UNION 


CINDERELLA AT THE OPERA 


CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME produced in February and repro- 

duced in March is not Casy to write about in June, but one just 

remembers that most of the time-honoured ingredients were 
there for our delight; the Demon King, who only opens every 
pantomime because no one else will; the Cinderella, a trifle less 
shy than some we have known; her Ugly Sisters (assorted sizes), 
sacrificing beauty of form and voice for art’s sake; the Prince 
Charming, contributing largely to the success of the evening ; the 
knockabout broker’s men, disguised as tuners; the Schoolroom scene 
(a Music Professor and the Teachers’ Training Course, to both of 
whom pantomime could have nothing new to say); and many others, 
enough to fill a whole verse of « Widdicombe Fair.” 

Chief among the few definite impressions that have defied 
time and climate is the inventiveness of the author, Mr. Ralph 
Nicholson, in giving a new twist to the story of “Cinderella” 
by substituting a motor car and a double-bass case for the fairy 
coach and glass slipper. He has managed to combine the virtues 
of pantomime with some of the less decorous aspects of College 
life, mixing his materials with cunning skill, and evolving a collection 
of absurdities, both topical and personal, as if to prove how 
very near to the border line of caricature live people in the College 
really are. A second, and no less vivid impression, is the regrettable 
absence of bodily suffering by the performers. In a true pantomime 
blows should be both seen and heard, but on this occasion not only 
Was no one caned in the Schoolroom scene, no one thrown into the 
orchestra pit, or even on to a greenhouse off-stage, but, with the 
honourable exception of « Fairy Dewdrop,” whose shins were 
enchantingly barked every time he or she attempted to fly, all the 
performers escaped without a scratch; the policeman’s truncheon 
was practically wasted and the red hot poker never appeared at all. 
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The singing, however, was much more satisfactory in this 
respect and casualties were very heavy; both the soloists and the 
chorus showed what a long way (in fact, to the extreme limit) a 
little voice can go, and the effect grew more deadly at every number, 
culminating in a new ‘‘ Widdicombe Fair” anda still newer “Old 
Folks at Home,” with personal allusions that were a delight to victims 
and audience alike. Lastly, of the playing of the orchestra, it will not 
be disputed that such playing was never heard in College before ; 
under Mr. Beresford Verity, their rather flash lightning conductor, 
they electrified the audience with the humour of their solemnity, 
Besides accompanying the songs at a respectful distance, they pro- 
duced a beautiful musical line (all length and no breadth) in the 
Overture to ‘“Zampa,” with admirable mock seriousness; those 
who deny that it was assumed can have no true knowledge of what 
devilments the brain of the younger generation at College can devise. 

CA, 


The programme, which reveals more of the Pantomime’s dark 
secrets than any review could hope to do, is appended :— 


‘CINDERELLA ”’ 
A Pantomime, in a Prologue and Six Scenes, by RaupH NicHoson. 


Characters: 


Fairy Dewdrop at eee eas ork 545 tes one Jorn Gmson 
Demon King ea a as 300 o0c 309 Jamus Wurrrnrap 
Prince Charming ... ong See aes 000 «» Marcarer McArruur 
Cinderella... eee ork ae one 905 500 .» Berry JACKSON 
Claribel \ ; f ELISABETH AVELING 
Tuba j (her two Ugly Sisters) ... a % \ WOWAn OW ianine 

b : f2oth February = Hanorp Darkn 
A Professor of Music \ 29th March Tomas DANci 
Tobi Asmatthé oa odo ee» KATHLEEN ‘Toby 
Honor Beemends  ... 550 33 wee 000 oo EuGentn WALMSLEY 
Flat \ ‘ f .»» RONALD ONLEY 
Sharp J (the Piano Tuners)... see a 1 ieecEy\ sawn 
Ya-ta-ta (a Chinese Servant) ao che 900 wee ws RONALD ONLEY 
P.C. Blunt ... at oe ee [00 ate a RAtpu NICHOLSON 
Mr. Pear 3 ar as oon 60 oes 0100 ... Roperick Lioyp 
A Beadl f2oth February Grorce Hancock 
oi ata (29th March Tomas Dance 
Premiére Danseuse ... eon “0 500 900 000 KATHERINE CRASTER 


Chas, Flick ... BrresrorD VERITY 


Chorus, Members of the ‘‘ Band,” etc. 
M. Cholmeley, J. Vowles, B. Sleigh, S Field, M. Dornay, K. Toby, E, Walmsley, 
K. Craster, E. Eaglestonce, J Lewkowitsch, M. Gurnell, B, Palmer, Anna B, Lane, 


Prologue. 
Scene 1: A Music Professor’s Teaching Studio. 
Scene IT: A Glade in Kensington Gardens—a weck Jater. 
Scene IIT: The Booking Office of the Olympic Opera Housc—later the same day. 
Scene 1V: On the way to the Opera—the same evening. 
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Scene V: The Door of the Opera House—five minutes later. 
Scene VI: Outside Cinderella’s House—next morning. 


Conductor and Hon. Musical Director: Crs. Frick. 
Dresses by Mrs. Gotch. Wigs by Bert. 
Master Mechanist: Max Leslie. Electrician: J, Hughes. 
Double Bass by Grimes. 

Music supplied by the Ballé Hearty Orchestra, 
specially augmented by our own Dampwood Grand Piano. 
On the Piano—Our own Miss Aspinall. 

Song of the T.T.C. arranged by John Wilson. 


ANNUAL ‘*AT HOME”’ 


The Annual “ At Home” is fixed for the usual date of the last Thursday in 
June, which this year is 30th June. Particulars have already been sent to members. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


A slight change was made in the day of the Annual General Meeting, which 
took place on a Wednesday this time, instead of Thursday, in the hope that it 
might be more convenient to the majority of members, but the smaller attendance 
secmed to point to the reverse. However, it was a very jolly, friendly affair, at 
which a great deal of useful business was transacted in the minimum of time with 
the maximum of pleasure, thanks to the Chairman, Sir Hugh Allen. Besides the 
usual routine business and election of Hon. Officers, Miss Muricl Dawbarn and 
Mr. Thomas Dance were re-elected, and Dr. Emily Daymond, Mr.Thomas Dunhill, 
Mr. Gordon Jacob, Mr. Alan Bartlett and Mr. Gcorge Hancock elected to the 
Committee. 

An important resolution was passed changing the date of the Union financial 
year from 1st October—3oth September to 1st January—31st December, the 
President and Hon, Officers being left to work out the details of the change, and a 
further resolution was passed to enable the Annual General Meeting to be held at 
some convenient date in the Easter Term instead of a date in January being 
obligatory. 

Tea followed the business mecting, and at 5 o’clock Mr. Kenneth Barnes, 
Director of the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, kindly gave a talk in the Parry 
Theatre on “Training for the Stage.” All he had to say was extraordinarily 
interesting, and charmingly expressed. His visit was keenly appreciated. 


PANTOMIME AND SUPPER 


On 20th February, a Pantomime (composed and produced especially for the 
occasion by Mr. Ralph Nicholson) was given in the Parry Theatre, followed by a 
Supper for Members and their guests. These social events were a great success ; 
and an account by Mr. Aveling appears elsewhere in the Magazine. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


It seems early to talk of Christmas, but members who are abroad—particularly 
those on the other side of the world—may like to know in good time that College 
Christmas Cards can be purchased from the R.C.M. Union, price 4d. each (including 
envelope). The cards are embossed in the R.C.M. Union colours of blue and gold. 


Marion M. Scorr, Hon. Sec. 
ne 


Will the author of the article “Innocents at Home” signing him (or her)-self 
“Oldenbameveldt” disclose (in confidence, of course) his identity and habitation 
to the Editor P 
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SWEEPING STATEMENTS 


The Special Racing Correspondent of the “ Prince Consort Daily 
Noise” interviews ticket-holders in the College Sweep and others, before, 
during and after the Derby. 


URING the course of some interesting chats, I had the pleasure 

of speaking with Miss P-m-l- N-rr-s who won the Sweep in 

1929 and fourth prize in 1930. Miss N-rr-s was most hopeful 

about her chances, and seemed to think her run of luck would 

continue. “I have won twice and I am confident I shall win again,” 
she said. 

I was fortunate enough to meet, and have a long talk with, Miss 
Gl-d-s H--r, who was the lucky holder of the Orwell ticket. She 
told me, in her quiet unassuming manner, that in the event of her 
horse winning she would continue her studies at the R.C.M. just as 
if nothing had happened. She had not heard of any suggestion 
that she should write for the Evening Papers, and asked me to deny 
the rumour that she had signed a contract to appear on the Variety 
Stage. Miss H--r added that, although she knew very little about 
Racing, she placed very little confidence in Favourites, and felt that 
her horse would not be able to stay the one and a half miles. 

Among others, 1 had the opportunity of interviewing the 
following :— 

Mr. W-dd-n-t-n (who had ten tickets as usual): “I have never 
drawn a winner and I am quite sure I never shall. I cannot even 
sell a half share of my horse—nobody seems even to have heard of it.” 

Mr. G-rd-n J-c-b: “¢1 am always unlucky.” 

Dr. -ro-Ild Sm-th: “I am always lucky.” 

(Neither drew a horse). 

Mr. P-rr-, on being asked if he had bought a ticket: “T have 
had a ticket for 35 years and have never once drawn a horse.” 

Mr. H-r-ld S-m--l: ‘‘ What is the Derby ?” 

Mr. Benn-s--r: “I think I’d rather not, thank you.” 

Mr. Gr-n-b--m: “I shall win.” 

Dr. H-th-w-y, asked what he would do if he won first prize, 
said: “I shall take a very long summer holiday, and anything over 
after that I shall give to the College Sweep Committee Benevolent 
Fund.” 

Mr. H. —. W-ls-n, when asked (before the Draw) what he would 
do if he drew the winner, declined to discuss his plans. Interview? d 
after the Draw, Mr. W-ls-n declined to disclose his feclings. 

Mr. S-n-: “I do not go in for Sweeps, unless it is a sweep to 
clean my chimney” (laughter). “1 do not even know how to draw 
a horse, hein ?” 
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Miss P--rl-ss, of the Queen Alexandra Home for Incurable 
Musicians : “I thoroughly disapprove of such things.” 

Mr. G--rg- W-ld-n (interviewed half-an-hour before his horse was 
scratched): ‘ There’s only one horse in the race and that’s mine.” 

Mr. R-y--d- : ‘Vot is dis? How moch ees it? I have but von 
sheeling, but here you are.” 

Mr. -v-r J-m-s: “If I don’t draw a horse, the Sweep Committee 
had better look out for themselves.” 

Mr. W-lt-r F-rd (who again drew a horse) : “Any horse that 
mine happens to beat will come in last.” 

Mr. S-dn-y B--r: “I have drawn ‘The Field’ and expect it to 
win, but I have not backed it.” 

Mr. Th-lb-n B-ll : “If I win I shall buy a new pair of white spats.” 

Mr. -rth-r B-nj-m-n (after drawing a blank): “The Devil take 
you,” 

Dr. B--k: “If the going is good my horse should lose: if it is 
wet it would certainly lose. Otherwise I stand a very good chance.” 

Mr. Tr-f-r J-n-s, discussing his plans with me, said that in the 
event of his winning the first prize he would take up huntin’ and 
shootin’ and fishin’. 

Mr. R-g-n-ld J--q--s (who drew a blank), when asked for his 
opinion of the Sweep Committee, said: “They are a lot of little 
worms, but I love the lot of them.” 

Miss B-ll: “‘I have given the organizer several jobs recently and 
it is too bad my drawing another blank.” 

Mr. B-r-sf-rd V-r-ty: “If I draw the winner I shall give up music 
and take up singing.” 

Mr. R-I-h N-ch-ls-n, who organised the Sweep: “If I draw the 
winner I shall have to leave College immediately.” 

Mr. Wh-t-h--s- (April the Fifth): “I haye won through, but I 
shall not give up teaching at the R.C.M. The College Sweepstake 
is a triumph of organization.” 

“What am I going to do with the money ?” exclaimed Miss 
Sh--l- R--d (Miracle), when I met her this afternoon. “I’m far too 
excited to think. I’ve never won anything before. What tremendous 
luck! Is it really true?” ‘I heard the result by telephone,” she 
continued, “ while I was shopping in High Street. I was buying anew 
hat, and I immediately ordered a coat and skirt to go with it. A 
holiday PI shall spend that at home.” 

Miss R--d, who is of a modest disposition, had always hoped 
one day to win the Irish Sweep, and she feels now that part of her 
ambition has been realised. She would not say much about herself, 
but I understand she is fond of music and gardening, gets up at 
7 o'clock every morning, reads without glasses, keeps a goidfish, and 
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takes a mild interest in politics. Moreover, she is a registered reader 
of this Journal. Above all, Miss R--d gave me to understand that 
she hates publicity. 

‘ . And many other interviews, which had been arranged 
but, like the above, will not take place.——Ep. 

These exclusive reports were rushed by special car (at a speed of exactly 
20 m.p.h.) through the Park where a seaplane was waiting on the Serpentine 
to dash them to our printing works on Hackney Marshes, in order to be in 
time for this issue. 

They are exclusive to this Journal and all rights are preserved, 
(Patagonian papers, please copy). 

R.W.N. 


‘THE SKIRL DIN” 
(with apologies to Goethe) 


“The roat of the Gore is far in our rear 
Explain, O Father, the noise we hear ? 
Those shrieks of terror piercing the air ? 
Those moans so deathlike, from yon grim lair ?” 

‘My son, what morbid delusion is this ?” 

« Oh Father, hearken! O whist, O whist!” 

“The Royal College with windows wide | 
My son, we'll walk on the other side.” 

« And Father, look at yon tottering tower!” 

“Tis but the organ’s mighty power.” 

“ And hear that crash like falling stone!” 

“Tis but a pianist on his own.” 

«© Father, save that tortured cat!” 

« Not so! a fiddle sounds like that.” 

« And now they’re scraping snow away !” 

“Tis but a ’cellist hard at play.” 

“© Father, Father, hold my hand, 

Such dreadful sounds I cannot stand.” 


The Father hurried his child away, 
Clutching his hand as cold as clay, 
But when, alas, they paused for breath 
The hapless infant was - - - - - stone deaf. 
T.W.D. 


REVIEWS 


Music AND Cuaracter, by Thomas Ficlden. Ivor Nicholson & Watson, Ltd. 6/-. 

During the last thirty years a change has taken place in England in regard to 
music which scems, to those whose memories stretch back to the 19th century, 
so incredible as to be almost portentous. And yet the change has been unnoticed 
by, and is even now unknown to, the majority of those musicians who should 
rejoice at it. 

It is not much more than fifty years ago that a male pianist was hissed off the 
platform at Oxford and not allowed to perform his programme at all: so 
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efferninate a thing was intolerable. And many years later the Dean of Christ Church, 
being asked by a member of the College if the Hall might be used for a Concert 
in “ Eights’ Week,” showed the suppliant to the door in inarticulate anger at his 
audacity. And yet, at this moment, there is scarcely a University Examination in 
Great Britain, from “School Leaving Certificate” and ‘“ Matriculation” to the 
“Final B.A.,” where the Candidate may not offer music as one of his “ subjects.” 

This change proves a very remarkable thing: no less than the complete 
acceptance, by educational authority, of music as a component part of education. 
But it also means something deeper than this. It implies that the idea of music 
as a mere appanage, a harmless pastime, an excursion into the sentimental, has 
given way to a conception that sees in it a definite educational value. It is, 
therefore, of the highest importance that those musicians who can think and write 
should set forth clearly the many arguments which exist in favour of this concep- 
tion; and in Mr, Fielden’s “Music and Character”? we have one more addition 
to a class of book which is regrettably limited. 

Such a book may, of course, be written from many different angles: for 
the philosopher, the scholar, the amateur at large, the specializing student, or the 
artist. In this case we havea paper, originally read to a philosophical society 
with a somewhat awesome name, expanded into a volume in which the author 
would seem to have in mind the average student. In consequence it begins with 
a promise of psychological enquiry and analysis which is not quite fulfilled in the 
performance: a fact which is mentioned to soothe the apprehensions of those who 
might, from the title, be led to suspect a formal and forbidding solemnity. 
There are thoughts on every page which will lead any student down avenues of 
thinking in which the idea may be new or, if old, seen in a new light ; and, as in 
all books worth reading, there are theories the reader will want to argue about, or 
contradict point-blank, as well as those which crystallize his own vague 
imaginings. Therefore, while congratulating Mr. Fielden on a serious piece of 
work, we urge all students to study it in order that they may begin, or continue, 
that mental colargement which they must strive to get from their art if music is 
to retain its newly-won place in the conspectus of education. 


Tun Kurrteprums, by Percival R. Kirby, M.A., F.R.C.M. (Oxford University 

Press). 6/-. 

Musical instruments, like living things, are the result of long processes of 
evolution. One never ceases to marvel at the skill and patience with which 
instrument makers of all times have set themselves to “ adopt, adapt and improve” 
until perfection is reached. Modern science can demonstrate, for instance, that 
the f holes of the violin have the ideal shape and position Necessary to produce 
the maximum tension in the body of the instrument, and that the flare of the 
trombone bell is of exactly the right shape to produce the best results. Yet such 
things have been arrived at in the past solely as the result of intuition and 
experiment. 

The historical part of Prof. Kirby’s absorbing monograph shows that the 
kettledrums provide a further illustration of these facts. The author traces the 
genealogy of these instruments from the primitive gourd across which a skin was 
rudely stretched, to the modern machine-drum which, by reason of its capacity 
for instantaneous tuning, most composers long to sce established in every orchestra. 
Having dealt with the historical aspect, Prof. Kirby turns to the mechanical and 
musical sides of his subject, and he has much to say of importance both to 
drummers and composers. 

Particularly interesting is his description of experiments with lycopodium 
powder which demonstrate the mode of vibration of the drum-head and show 
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that the actual note given out by the drum is the first harmonic from a missing 
fundamental note. Incidentally the fact is established beyond dispute that the 
drums sound at their written pitch and notan octave below, as stated by somewriters. 

The chapters on “Principles of Beating” and the “ Kettledrummer’s Part” 
ate also extremely valuable and informative and, for composers, perhaps the most 
valuable lesson to be learned from the book is the absolute necessity for them to 
show in their scores fellow-feeling and sympathy not only with drummers but 
with all their players, and to remember that they are dealing with human beings 
and not miraculous automata. Vip 


Jos: A Masque for Dancing. Music by R. Vaughan-Williams ; Pianoforte 
Arrangement by Vally Lasker. Oxford University Press. 5/-. 

London has been unexpectedly lucky in having the ballet inspired by Blake’s 
illustrations to the Book of Job, the joint work of Mr. Geoffrey Keynes, Mrs. 
Raverat and Dr. Vaughan-Williams, regularly presented to them by the Vic- 
Wells Ballet and the Camargo Society. Its beauty and significance grow upon 
one with every secing and hearing, and now to complete our good fortune comes 
a piano reduction of the score, which brings most of it within the range of what 
two hands can compass, and all of it if a third hand is available. The soft grinding 
harmony does not, of course, sound on the piano as it does on strings; but the 
substance of the composer’s thought is here, and the curious can sce what he 
thinks is the nature of evil, how he has translated into music the vision which in 
Blake was provoked by the poet of the Old Testament. For those who are not 
curious about these things there is the delight of recalling the profound experience 
of the ballet. For those at the ends of England or across the sea Miss Lasker has 
made it possible to make acquaintance with one of Vaughan-Williams’s most 
remarkable works. Let them play for themselves—and they are not difficult— 
the Saraband of the Sons of God, the Minuet of the Sons of Job, or the Pavane and 
Gaillard of the Sons of the Morning, and they will have an inkling of its nobility. 

B.A. 


OPERA AND DRAMA 
DISTRACTIONS OF A PRODUCER 


F the Parry Theatre is for the amusement of a select audience, 
perhaps we ought not to attempt so much work; if, on the 
other hand, it is for the benefit of the students, we certainly ought 

to do more. There is so much going on at College, that dates have 
to be fixed months in advance to avoid clashing with concerts, or 
outside engagements which some of the students are lucky enough 
to obtain. This sometimes means that a performance must be given, 
without that extra week’s rehearsal which would make the performance 
so much better. No one who has not tried can possibly imagine the 
intricacies of driving the operatic herd through the welter of orchestra 
and organ which alternately reverbrate through the Concert Hall 
and flood the Parry Theatre with glorious sound, over the trombones 
and drums which litter the dressing rooms in emulation of 
Miss Spencer’s Girls practicing the splits, past the one, low but 
carrying voice which makes the Opera Theatre untenable on a 
Tuesday morning ; not to mention the various, or rather vagarious, 
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habits of the flock itself. What with tea, tennis and week-ends and 
perhaps, an occasional lesson or engagement, there is really very little 
time to rehearse ; that any work ever reaches the point of performance 
amazes me—but then I was born before the Baby Austin, the Talkies, 
or the Moth. 

The performances during the Easter Term to which audiences 
were officially invited were “The Importance of being Earnest,” 
given by the Dramatic Class, and “ll leave it to you ” given by the 
Opera Dramatic Class. Dramatic work is a form of art to which 
opera singers do not take like the proverbial duck taking to water, 
but it is perhaps the most valuable preparative work undertaken by 
the Opera Class. We also gave a matinee of a Ballet and “ Gianni 
Schicchi,” to which an audience was unofficially invited. But the per- 
formance that gaye me most pleasure was Miss Mabel Ritchie’s, which 
came as a pleasant oasis among the stretches of College routine. It 
really is rather good to hear works, which have not been rehearsed 
for weeks under the opera-office window, continually and daily 
undergoing a metamorphosis through many heart-burning noises. 

J. B. Gorpon. 


INtIMATE Oprra, Wednesday, 17th February :— 


‘“*LOVE IN A COFFEE-CUP ”’ 
(Tnx Corrsz Canrara) 
By J. S. Bach (1685—1750) ; English Version by Geoffrey Dunn 


Characters 
Lieschen ant 000 avs res ae re Maser Rircure 
Christian (her lover) ... ses 500 aes aes Grorrrey Dunn 
Schlendrian (her father) ai aH0 ses tes Freperick Woopuouse 


‘““THOMAS AND SALLY” 
Or “Tue Saitor’s Return ” 
A Pastoral Opera by Dr. T. A. Arne (1710—1778) ; 
Adapted and arranged by Frederick Woodhouse 


Characters 
Sally (a milkmaid)... 200 200 200 wee Maser Rircute 
The Squire... tae a 900 2ct a Frepertck Woopnouse 
Thomas (a sailor)... aes es tes sae GErorrrey Dunn 


“EVERY MAID HER OWN MISTRESS ”” 
(La Serva Paprona) 
By G. B. Pergolesi (1710—1736) ; English Version by Geoffrey Dunn 


Characters 
Uberto tes see se me aes aes Freperick WoopHouss 
Serpina (his servant) ... 50 308 oxi bck. Maser Rircure 
Vespone (his valet)... 293 506 50 oa Grorrrey Duxn 


Wednesday, March 23rd :— 
‘“GIANNI SCHICCHI” 


Characters 
Gianni... ies AGG oes tee x = TuHomMAs Dance 
Lauretta 0 to sae a ae 209 Jane Vow Les 
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Zita : Bsryt SLEIGH 
Rinuccio Dan Jones 

Gherardo Howarp HsMMING 
Nella ... GwENDOLEN Bray 
Gherardino KATHLEEN Toby 
Betto ... Joun Grinson 

Simone Vicror HARDING 
Marco... Epwarp HorsrooKx 
Spinelloccio Atan Gorvon-Brown 
Amantio A Nicolas Roverick Lioyrp 
Pinillino Bee 900 eee wes cae a0 ALAN Gorvon-Brown 
Guccio 500 oon oe cee ee ae Ava Horron 


Two private performances of Zhe Importance of Being Earnest 
(Oscar Wilde) were given by the Dramatic Class on roth and 
12th February. 


Characters : 
John Worthing, J.P. Tuomas DANCE 
(of the Manor House, Ww oolton, Hertfordshire) 

Algernon Moncrieff (his friend) a 300 Joun Ginson 
Rey. Canon Chasuble, D.D. (Rector of Woolton) ot Witiram Parsons 
Merriman (Butler to Mr. Worthing) ..- ave oes Howarp [Hrnainc 
Lane (Mr. Moncrieff’s manservant) ... 490 as RoNALD ONLEY 
Lady Bracknell ... soe sec 500 BursApetn AVELING 
Hon. Gwendoline Fairfax (her Gratis) ane SyBit CLARKE 

: 7 Bact Jackson (12th February) 
Cecily Cardew (John Worthing’s W ard) \ BNA Baown (roth February) y 


Miss Prism aD So des sas ies ABs KATHERINE CRASTER 


Produced by Carns JAmes, Hon. R.C.M. 
Manager: Joun B. Gorpon, Hon. A.R.C.M. 

Incidental Music by a String Orchestra, Conductor; Beresford Verity 
Dresses arranged by Mrs. Gotch, Hon. R.C.M. Wigs by Bert, 
Stage Manager: Marjorie Haviland. 

Assistant Stage Managers: E. Holbrook and L. Kerr 
Master Mechanist: Max Leslic. Blectrician: J. Hughes 


Three private performances of J’// leave it to You (Noel Coward) 
were given by the Opera Dramatic Class on 17th and 18th March, 


Characters : 
Thursday Matinee: Thursday Evening: Friday Evening: 

Mrs. Dermott Berry JACKSON JANE VOWLES Marcuerire Dornay 
Oliver...) . ~Epwarp Ho.srook Epwarp Horsrook EpwArp Hotproox 
Brangelin | [sexs Warp WInrFreED Jeeves CecrtiA GREEN 
Sylvia ra ) Barbara Lane Eucenre Waumsiey SHEELAH Fretp 
Bobbie ...{ % | ALAN Joun Ginson ALAN 

og Gorpon Brown Gorvon Brown 
Joyce...” “4 \Mary Lracu KATHLEEN Tony Eustz Bioom 
Daniel Davis ... Howarp Hemminc Howaro Hemminc Howarp HemMinc 

(her brother) 

Mrs. Crombie Maup Horton Mavup Horton Maup Horron 
Faith Crombie Beryi SLEIGH Berry ByFIELD GwenbDoLyn Bray 
Griggs (maid) Lorna Kerr InENE Cook Inenz Coox 
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Produced by L. Carrns James, Hon. R.C.M. 
Manager: Jon B. Gorvon, Hon. A.R.C.M. 

Incidental Music by a Small Orchestra. Conductor Beresford Verity. 
Stage Manager: M. Haviland. Assistant: L. Kerr. 
Dresses arranged by Miss Craster. 

Master Mechanist: M. Leslie. Electrician: J. Hughes 


COLLEGE CONCERTS 


(8) = Scholar. (FE) Exhibitioner. 


WEDNESDAY, 3rd FEBRUARY (Chamber) 


QUINTET for Strings, in C major .. 2 «. Schubert 
ALAN BARTLETT, ALK.COM. (8), (cepyye D H. i MMS A.1.C.M. (S.), 
Freverick C. Ripper, anc. (S), James Wirrenean (S), Guapys Cortrrt (S). 


SONG 9.3 un a0 a +» The Enchantress 6 ot ste ae -. Hatton 
Joan Corr 
Accompanist—JUANITA TRIGGS, A.R.C.M. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS .. i -. a. Sousles Orangers .. as as 56 Turina 
4 Berceuse 
ec. Tempéte 

James McCormack. 


VIOLONCELLO SOLOS .. nn +. @ Klexy } is vid «. #, Delius 
4. Serenade “(Born 29th January, 1862) 
Brrnarp Ricnanns (S). 
Accompanist—Irene Konutrr (S). 


SONG) one rr os his 6 Cieloe Mar! .. " a3 Oy e. A. Ponchiellé 
““Howanp Hrmine (S). 
Accompanist—JUANITA TRrtIGGs, ARC 


S. Liapounow 


TRIO for Pianoforte and Strings, No. 2, in If major,in one movement at -. Sohn Ireland 
Irene Crowrnir (IZ) HH. Frank Dunn, acct (1), Pryiris Greson, anon. 


TUESDAY, 16th FEBRUARY (Second Orchestra) 


CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, in D minor, Op. 15 .. se $6 .. Brahms 
Frorunce M. Ciannon, A.r.c.m. C2). 

Conductors—Ratvit Nicnorson, a.k.c.m. (If), Ivan Crayton (S), Gwexporyn Bray (EB). 
SYMPHONY Op. 52, from ‘‘Lobgesang" .. 3 no a +. Mendelssohn 
CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, in C minor aK, 491) as oa aie -. Mosart 

Berry Paumrnr. 
Conductors—J. Arnot Pacer (S), Hrrsewr Anpruws, Brian Easpane. 


LYRIG SUINE kr. Oo .. @. Shepherd’s Boy .. | 
6 Norwegian Rustic March ! 7° 
Nocturne .. se | as ‘ elles 
a March of the Dwarfs J 


Conductors— 
J. Berusvory Veriry, Lavy Funrcurr, Joan Bickers, Curistorurr Cowan. 





Conductor—Dr. Marconia SARGENT F.R.C.M. 


FRIDAY, 19th FEBRUARY (First Orchestra) 
SYMPHONIC POKM .. is ss En'Saga.. ie st “4 ae «. J. Sibelius 


CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, in FE flat minor, Op.4 (in one movement). ..S. Liapounow 
Prytiis E. Berry (Whitcoinbe-Portsmouth Scholar). 


PRELUDE ay x .. LApres-midi d'un Faune .. Ss sé 5, -- Debussy 
SYMPHONY inC major .. oe ae ane a oy se Pf oa -. Schubert 


Conductor—Dr. MaLcoum SARGENT, F.m.C.M. 


THURSDAY, 25th FEBRUARY (Chamber) 


TRIO for Pianoforte and Strings, in A minor : oe. cE gecph eh Tschaikowshy 
Un Memory ofa great Artist : Nicholas Rubinstein) 
Irexg Kounrr, G.x.s.a. (london) (S) Rauru FE. SANDERS, A-ROM. (E), 
Berxarp R. Ricuarps (S). 
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SONGS .. = ¢ Se .. «@ Silent Noon aa \ R. Vaughan-Wiltiants 


3. The Roadside Fire 
Rowranv Rosson (S). 
Accompanist—AUDREY GIRLING, A.R.C.M. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS .. .. @. FlammesSombres .. <8 “5 ae «. Seriabine 


6. Sonatina... es oe .. S8rian Easdale 
Brian Easpare (5). 
SONGS .. 35 zie Se -. @. Lisette .. Berecre 
6. Philis, plus avare, que tendre Ake by oes ‘Weekertin 


¢. Maman, dites-moi 
Maxcarst Carrisr (E). 
Accompanist—AUDREY GIRLING, A,R.C.M. 
QUARTET for Strings, in G minor SD Su . RR. Vaughan: Williams 


ALAN BARTLETT, A.R.C.M. (S).. RALPH i. ” SANDERS, AR.CM. (18), 
KATHLEEN Curry, A.R.c.t (Sch. E.), Wintem pg Mont (S). 


THURSDAY, 10th MARCH (Chamber) 


QUARTET for Strings, in D minor, op. posth, .. S <4 sé ve ae .. Schubert 
ANNIE WAINWRIGHT, A-R.CM.(S), Joan Howarv, H. Roy Patran, 
BARBARA AMOR-WRIGHT, A.R.C.M. 
SONGS .. ae ive a 49 .. a Morgen! .. Sa oo et .. KR. Strauss 
6 Der Girtner .. ee is ae . A Wo 
EvizADETH BECHERVAISH, A.R.GM, 
Accompanist—J UANITA TRIGGS, A.R.C.M, 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS .. .. a. Mazurka, No. 26... 00 s 0 .. Chopin 
é Ballade in D minor 30 ce 409 a Brahms 
NAN PULVERMACHER, A.R.C.M. 
FOUR ENGLISH FOLK SONGS... a. Blow away the Sernink dew 
a Cold blows the wind . a0 R. O. Morr 
‘The turtledove 33 “s <7 SI SEAC LES 
a. The mare and the foal 


Tuetma M. Bowres(S), EKuGnnis Wacmscey (S), Gract Bopry,. 
D. MorGan Jones (E), T. Roverick Lioyp (S).. 
QUARTET for Strings, in A major, Op. 18, Novis) | ss ts 30 ais io .. Beethoven 


ALAN BARTLETT, A.R.C.M. (S), GERALD H. Ems, A.R.c,M. (S), 
Freperick C. Rippie (S$), Jammus H. Pitttuips (S). 


TUESDAY, 22nd MARCH (Second Orchestra) 


OVERTURE .. me +s .. William Tell .. 90 ; vs 5 .. Rossini 
Conductor—Jamus W. B. Vieniry: 
CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, in A minor, Op. 16 .. aig ie 1s .. Grieg 


Juan P. Noxnris (12). 
Conductors—J. Arnot Pace, Lest Lickroup, JOAN Bickrns. 


ST. PAUL SUITE for String Orchestra .. : os a3 60 .. Gustav Holst 
Conductors— 
Curistoruer S. H. Cowan, Brian Easpare, Lapy Frercuer, Raven W. Nicnonson. 
CONCERTO for Pianoforte, Flute, Violin and String Orchestra .. ¥ .. Bach 


Viocetra Yuriy, a.r.c.M. (EK),  WINIFRED GAsicett, | AsRLCM. 1. (S), 
ALAN BARTLETT, A.R.C.M. (If). 


Conductors—Ivan D. Crayton, Ratrn W. NicHovson. 


OVERTURE .. as ue ae Figaro .. ° 49 oe ‘e .. Mosart 
Conductor—Svpxev Brrr. 





Conductor—Dr. MALCOLM SARGENT, F.R.C.M- 


WEDNESDAY, 23rd MARCH weet 


QUARTET for Strings, in F major, Op. 18 y as iy .. Bacthoven 
Mary Hasiem (S), Evizaperu Mactunn, AcRCMey 
KATHLEEN Curry, A.k.c.M. (Sch. EK) Bernarp Racwanvs (S). 


SONGS .. ae we “6 .. @ O Kubler Wald ay is ia ae .. Brahms 
4. Marienlied .. Ai) oe BD ie i Yrutare 
c. Wiegenlied .. 59 vs Ou oy .. Brahms 


MARGARET STEVENTON. 
Accompanist—EmILy TRAGLE. 
SONATA for Pianoforte and Violin, in A major, Op. 100 is on BA Brahms 
Patricia Casstpy, LitiAn HARRIS, A.R.C.M. (E). 
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SONGS... ris is ia PY ae oa mio pensier } . d ~~ Le Pizetti 


ALAN Gorvon-Brown, 
Accompanist—Joun Ginson. 
SONGS for Voice and Clarinet ..a. Of all the Lirds that I do know | 2 
4. Flow my tears .. So he - ae Gordon fJacoh 
c. Ho, who comes here ate J 
ELLALine M. Houmes, a.r.cm. (EK). 
Clarinet—Sreruen Wacrens (S), 


QUARTET for Strings, in C minor, Op. 51, No. 1 as zs se ae " 
MARGAKET RECKLESS, A.R.CM. (), Grrarp H. Emss, A.R.C.M. (S), 
Frepertck C. RIppee, a.K.c.M. S), Rosxstary Coprock (E). 


Brahms 


WEDNESDAY, 30th MARCH (First Orchestra) 


HANDEL IN ‘THIS STRAND, for Pianoforte and String Orchestra .. as .. P. Grainger 
Eiteen T, Cuanteswortu. 


SONGS .,. aa “4 +» @. So, we'll go no more a-roving .. \ 
4. The Woodlanders a3 se AS mt P. Hadley 
c. The Chase... ae of J 
Jani Vow.us, a.r.c.m. (S). 
CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra, in D major, Op. 35. 5 a ..  Vschaikowsky 
Anni Wainwricut (S), 
SCENA ED ARIA ., «+ Keri Tu(Un Ballo in Maschera) . Mia ‘a ee «. Verdi 
s Wituiam Parsons (S). 
CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra in D minor, Op. 15 re ia es ate Brakmts 
Isonnt Carrer (S). 





Conductor—Dr. Matcoum SARGENT, F.R.CoM. 


FRIDAY, Ist APRIL (First Orchestra) 


VARIATIONS for Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op, 25... is om és An Dehnanyi 
PAMELA Norris (S), 

SYMPHONY in D major (Prague) (K 504) ,, sf oe he ws at ~~ «. Mozart 
ELSA’S DREAM from “ Lohengrin” ad is re Wagner 
Eucenie Watmsiey (S). 

SYMPHONY in C ininor (First Performance) ., ria a Nc + ++ Guy Warrack 





Conductor—Dr. Marcorm SARGENT, F.R.GM. 


INFORMAL CONCERTS 


Six Informal Concerts were held during the term. Two Concerts were for 
Conductors of the Third Orchestra. At the first Concert songs by Diana Methold 
(student) were sung, and at the fourth Songs by Shena Fraser. At the last Concert 
Mozart’s Requicm Mass was performed by the Choral Class under Mr, Jacques, the 
soloists being the Misses Elisabeth Aveling and Margaret McArthur, and Messrs. 
D. Morgan Jones and T. Roderick Lloyd. 


MIDDAY RECITALS 

Three Midday Recitals were given in February and March: by Mr. Stuart 
Robertson (Bass-Baritone) accompanied by Mr. Harry Stubbs, A.R.C.M., ERICO! 
who sang groups of old and modern English songs, the latter by Wood, Ireland, 
Vaughan-Williams, Parry and Armstrong Gibbs; by Mr. William Gurney, A.R.C.M. 
(pianoforte), who played works of Bach, Brahms and Ireland 3 by Miss Lilian 
Gaskell, Hon. R.C.M. (pianoforte), who played Brahms’s Fantasias, Op. 116, Book Ts 
and Bax’s Second Sonata in G, 


STUDENTS’ EVENING RECITALS 


Recital No. 85 (violoncello and pianoforte) by Katharine Cra’ster (violoncello) 
and Fredericka Hartnell, A.R.C.M. (pianoforte), accompanist: Juanita Triggs, 
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A.R.C.M. (Exhibitioner). Recital No. 86 (pianoforte and violoncello) by Josephine 
Southey-John, A.R.C.M. (pianoforte) and James Whitehead (Morley Scholar) 
(violoncello), accompanist: Dorothea Aspinall, A.R.C.M. 


JUNIOR EXHIBITIONERS’ CONCERT 


The usual Junior Exhibitioners’ Concert in connection with the Teachers’ 
Training Course was given on March 14th. There were 23 items, 


THE R.C.M. PATRON’S FUND 


The following programmes were performed during the Easter 
Term :— 

FOR EXECUTIVE ARTISTS — 26th FEBRUARY 
Concerto for Pianoforte and Strings ... Gordon Jacob (Royal College of Music) 
Marcaret Goon (Royal Academy of Music) 

Conductor: Herpert Murritr (Royal Academy of Music) 

SCENE 7x es “ Abscheulicher’’ ( Fidelio) aes 900 Beethoven 
KATHLEEN Brown (Royal College of Music) 

Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, No. 5,in EB flat (“The Emperor”) Beethoven 
Miuicent Sitver (Royal College of Music) 

Conductor: JuttAN Ciirrorp (Royal College of Music) 


FOR EXECUTIVE ARTISTS —4th “ARCH 


Concerto for Violin and Violoncello, Op. 102 aoe & ne Brahms 
FrepDerick GRINKE and BESRENGE Hooren (Royal Acadeniy of Music) 
“Summer Night on the River’ as ioe F, Delius 


Conductor: H. Fosrer Ct LARK (Royal Galles of Music) 
Concerto for two Pianofortes, in C minor tee tee Bach 
Vera Towsey and ALVAN Woop (Royal Acadedly ae Music) 


A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 
APRIL, 1932 


PIANOFORTE (TEACHING) — Howard, Aileen Maud 
Carter, Mary a b Kotzé, Helen Rhoda 
a Charlesworth, Eileen Thirza Lee, Miriam 
a Clarke, Margaret Lawrence Wilde-Jones, Ann 
Corlette, Hilda Florence S ; 
Gooduchuicathieen SinGING (SoLo PerrormaNcr)— 
Maclure, Blicabeth Mary Austen, Gwendoline Ethel 


Cockin, Enid Adéle Norcen 


Monahan, Maureen Shelagh Dance, Thomas William 


Muntz, Moira 


Purves, Muriel Alison Vion (TEACHING) — 
Smalley, Jean Boiston Butler, Audrey Branson 

ab Smith, John Reginald Martin Ewan, Florence Jsobel Alexander 
Tomkinson, Marjorie Kathleen ab Kingdon, Mary Peternel 
Waring, Jocelyn Blanche Ondeslowe g 4 Patten, Harold Roy 

PraNorortE (Soto PErFoRMANCE)— Priestman, Monica 
Berry, Phyllis Evelyn V1 
same OLIN (SOLO PervormMANcr)— 

Day, Nonna Cassidy, Florence Patricia 

ab Eele, Marjorie Elizabeth Mary Howard, Jean Middleton 


a Farrington, Constance VIOLA (TEACHING) 
Fraser, Shena Eleanor Darbishire, Helga Lily 
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VIOLONCELLO (TEACHING) ELocuTIon AND DEcLAMATION— 
6 Cassidy, Revs Sarendoling Longmore, Cecil Patricia 
a Hartley, Silvia Helen THe TEACHING OF MusicaL AppRECIA- 
Ram, Ann Sybella Chetwode TION, AURAL TRAINING AND SIGHT 
VIOLONCELLO (Soto PERFORMANCE) READING— 
Coppock, Rosemary Lovering, Mabel 
Page, Athol a Murray, Mary Loveday 
Phillips, James H. THE TEACHING oF CLAss SINGING AND 
PraNororte ACCOMPANIMENT— AuRAL TRAINING— 
ab Crawford, May Hester Collier, Eleanor Isabella 
Lovell, Betty a ae F Heward, Muriel Haddacks 
Norbrook, sales Vivien Eileen a Mountfort, Dora 
Roberts, The Hon. Wm. Merwyn Murray, Mary Loveday 


TROMBONE— 
Garner, Herbert C, 


a Competent knowledge of Harmony. 
b Competent knowledge of Counterpoint. 


THE TERM’S AWARDS 
EASTER TERM, 1932 


The Director has approved the following Awards 


Council Exhibitions— Charlotte Holmes Exhibition— 
Robinson, Eric ... ... Violin Blunt, Beryl ... ... Viola 
Lee, Miriam ...—... Pianoforte Herdecsiican s+ +++ Singing 
Bowen, Joyce ... ... Reereoseue Pulvermacher, Nan ... Pianoforte 
Davies, Robert ... ... Singing F : 
Mason, Katharine... Pianoforte J ee Sg Medals for Pianoforte 
Cross, eaeelle oo singing Southey-John, Josephine (Gold) 
Poooan Cyril ae Vie ae South, Robert H. S. (Silver) 
Charlesworth, Bileen T. Pianoforte Scholarship Exhibitions (awarded for 
Girling, Audrey... ... Singing one year)— 

Litiger, Marie ... ... Singing Denison, John L. ... Horn 
Patten, H. Roy ... ... Viola Payne, William J. S. Horn 
Seal, E, Hugh ... ... Violin Smith, Morris... ... Trombone 
Street, Janct ...  ... Pianoforte Lewkowitsch, Isaac... Bassoon 
Special Awards — Operatic Exhibitions— 

Barne, Betty ...  ... Violin Dance, Thomas _ 
Cassidy, Gwen ... ... Violoncello Woodville, Marjorie M. 
Crawford, Hester ... Pianoforte (vice Isobel Jeeves, resigned) 
Hughes, Joan... ... Violoncello S$. Ernest Palmer Opera Study Fund 
Norbrook, Phyllis { Pianoforte Exhibition— 

pee EA \. Accomp. Greenwood, John S. 


LIST OF DATES 


CHRISTMAS TERM, 1932 


ENrRANCE EXAMINATION ... 5a Wednesday, 14th September 
Term Bgcins S08 ss oak Monday, 19th September 
Harr TERM BEGrIns 20 see Monday, 31st October 
Term ENDs... oa Ree one Saturday, roth December 
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